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In all the world, nothing does so much to make eyes beautiful as Maybelline, 
the pure eye make-up you know you can use with perfect confidence. Maybelline offers 
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Listerine stops bad breath 
4. times better than tooth paste! 
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LISTERINE KILLS BAD BREATH GERMS 
TOOTH PASTE DOESN'T EVEN REACH! 


Germs all over your i Tooth paste "ae meee = Listerine is 
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Every time you brush your teeth, REACH FOR LISTERINE 
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No cologne prolongs and _ protects 
your daintiness like Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc. Never evaporates. 
Never dries your skin. Leaves 
you silken-smooth, flower-fresh all 
over. Make Cashmere Bouquet 
... pure, imported Italian Talc... 
your all day Veil of Fragrance. 
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Matched to your favorite perfume! 


A unique new formula keeps every 
strand delicately perfumed and 
softly in place all day! What more 
could a woman want—except to 
know, that with this entirely new 
kind of spray, a wet comb restyles 
your hair without spraying again! 
No stickiness, no stiffness, no 
drying. Have the perfume of Paris 
in your hair this very night! ¢ 
introductory $1.50 value 1 a 
MADE BY BOUR 


CREATED IN FRANCE 


THE _ 
INSIDE STORY 


Want the real truth? Write to INSIDE STORY, Modern Screen, 
Box 515, Times Square P.O., N.Y. 36, N.Y. The most interesting 
letters will appear in this column. Sorry, no personal replies. 
For vital statistics and biographical information about the stars 


get Modern Screen’s SUPER STAR CHART. Coupon, page 60. 


JOIS IN USA 


@ I read that Montgomery Clift and 
Lauren Bacall were holding hands all 
through the preview of Wild River. 
What does this mean? 

—F.G., CoRNWALL, CONN. 
A Their hands were cold. 


9 Is Sammy Davis, Jr. going to marry 
May Britt? 

—J.S., RoaANoKE, VA. 
A He hopes to. 


@ Why was the Ingrid Bergman-Maxi- 
millian Schell TV spectacular, 24 Hours 
in the Life of a Woman cancelled? I 
thought it was supposed to be the big 
TV treat of next season. 

—S.M., Sacrmnaw, Mic#. 
A It was—until CBS carefully read the 
script that Ingrid’s producer husband 
Lars Schmidt presented. The show was 
then indefinitely postponed. 


Q What happened to the budding ro- 
mance between Elvis Presley and Tues- 
day Weld? 

—D.M., Sioux Fatts, S. Dax. 
A It was nipped when Tuesday stood 
Elvis up for their second date. 


Q What’s going to happen to Cheryl 
Crane now? Is she going to be placed 
in a regular reform school? 

—C.W., SALEM, ORE. 
A Lana Turner hopes not. She’s trying 
to get the court’s permission to take 
Cheryl to Europe. If it is granted, she 
will enroll Cheryl in a Swiss School and 
take up residence in Switzerland herself. 


@ With no TV or movie offers forth- 
coming—is it true that Eddie Fisher is 
terribly worried about his future? He’s 
looked very depressed in some pictures 
I’ve seen of him lately. 

—R.R., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
A Eddie’s future isn’t worrying him— 
yet. As soon as Liz Taylor finishes 
CLEOPATRA, Eddie will turn producer 
with Liz as his star. 


@ Is it true that Tony Curtis and 
Janet Leigh have returned to the psy- 


chiatrist’s couch? 
—DS., Rarercu, N.C. 


A They’ve been airing their individual 
problems to the doctor in an upright 
position. 


@ What’s with the rumor that Howard 
Lee gave Hedy Lamarr such a big 
divorce settlement because he plans to 


marry Gene Tierney? | 


—K.S., SOMERVILLE, Mass. 
A Mr. Lee wanted to be free to court 
Gene Tierney—who has no plans to mar- 
ry anyone at this time. 


9 Can you give me the inside story on 
Debbie Reynold’s violent feud with her 
TV network? There are rumors that 
Debbie may walk out of her $3,000,000 
deal. Is this so? 

—M.M., OAxk Park, Itt. 
A ABC wants to ride its $3,000,000 in- 
vestment to the highest ratings and feels 
Debbie should use name guests on her 
shows to insure this coming off. Debbie, 
on the other hand, feels she’s enough of 
a draw without bringing in outside help 
(which she would have to pay for). 
She'll stick with her contract—but the 
first Special will prove who is right. 


@ Is it possible that if Jack Kennedy is 
elected President, his brother-in-law 
Peter Lawford and Frank Sinatra will 
be appointed to posts in the cabinet 
and government? 

—R.K., Aucusta, ME. 
A Hardly. 


@ Everyone seems to be whispering 
about a secret marriage between pro- 
ducer Ross Hunter and Sandra Dee. 
How much of this is true? 

—T.Y., WESTFIELD, N.J. 


A Sandra was infatuated with Ross— 
who has nothing but fatherly feelings 
toward her. After one disastrous try at 
marriage it’s unlikely that Ross is in- 
terested in becoming serious with any- 
one. 


@ Do you think the Stephen Boyd- 
Elana Eden romance will reach the 
altar stage—or is Stephen interested in 
Hope Lange now that she’s free? 

—E.C., New Orteans, La. 
A Stephen is ‘interested’ in both wom- 
en—but it’s unlikely he'll march to the 
altar with either, at this time. 


@ Is it true that Elvis’ popularity 
diminished after his panning on the 
Sinatra show? I’ve heard in show 
business talk he’s considered “dead”? 
—S.S., NEw York, N.Y. 
A He’s very much alive—via his new 
RCA album Etvis Is Back, and his new 
picture GI Brues. Only the highbrow 
critics panned him on the Sinatra show 
—and these guys have been panning 
him from the beginning. 
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Hair Color 
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Nestle Colorinse glorifies your 
natural hair shade with glamorous 
color-highlights and silken sheen. 
It removes dulling soap film, makes 
hair easier to manage, excitingly 
lovely! 12 shades that stay color- 
true till your next shampoo. 35¢ 
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THE APARTMENT 
Jack Lemmon 
Shirley MacLaine 
Fred MacMurray 
Ray Walston 
Jack Kruschen 


serious comedy 


m You'll laugh a lot at The Apartment—it 
has plenty of clever dialogue and situations 
that seem hilarious because they are so true— 
but its theme isn’t really funny nor, I think, 
was it meant to be. Jack Lemmon works in 
a huge insurance company. He would be 
absolutely lost in the crowd of several thou- 
sand co-workers if he hadn’t stumbled on a 
gimmick. He lives in a bachelor apartment 
on New York’s West Side—and he lends it 
to some of the company’s middle-aged—and 
married—executives who have no place to be 
alone with their girlfriends. Lemmon’s con- 
science doesn’t hurt at all; he figures this is 
the quickest way to get a promotion, and 
he’s right. Fred MacMurray, head of per- 
sonnel, not only promotes him, but asks for 
the key to his apartment. Jack doesn’t know 
that Fred’s girl is elevator operator Shirley 
MacLaine, whom Jack loves from afar. 
Shirley doesn’t know that Fred has been 
leading girls on for years, always promising 


to get a divorce and marry them. At a 
vividly realistic Christmas office party she 
learns the truth about Fred, but she can’t 


resist seeing him, and she can’t resist taking an 
overdose of sleeping pills when Fred gives her 
a line (and $100) at Jack’s apartment. Jack 
returns in time to call a doctor (his neigh- 
bor, Jack Kruschen, whose dialogue is the 
high spot of the film) and save her life. Now 


In a suburban, 


28 
WwW 


fam)" 
MOVIES 


by Florence Epstein 


Jack wants to marry Shirley but her heart— 
she thinks—still belongs to Fred, who sur- 
prises everybody by making plans to get a 
divorce. At any rate, love is what Jack 
needed to feel in order to feel disgust for 
having chosen the low road to success. This 
movie may shock you but the mirror it holds 
up to a part of big city life doesn’t lie— 
UNITED ARTISTS. 


STRANGERS WHEN WE MEET 
Kirk Douglas 
Kim Novak 
Ernie Kovacs 
Barbara Rush 
Walter Matthau 


forbidden love 


would think that Brentwood, Cali- 
was the ideal place for marriage and 
houses, such pretty 
Kim Novak takes 


= One 
fornia, 
the family—such pretty 
gardens. Ha! Every day 
her child to the school bus and then, with 
a wistful, lonely longing, she goes home. 
Every day (nearly) architect Kirk Douglas 
takes his older child to the school bus and, 
one day, his eyes meet Kim’s eyes. Kirk, 
who is married to dominating Barbara Rush, 
loves Kim’s lovely, passive eyes. Successful 
novelist Ernie Kovacs (who is an unhappy 
Don Juan) has commissioned Kirk to design 
him a house in the hills—not that it will 
make Ernie happy. But it makes Kirk happy. 
All the time he’s building the house he’s 
dreaming it’s a home for him and Kim. Kim, 
whose husband takes a dim view of even 
married sex, shares Kirk’s dream. What’s 
going to happen to their marriages, their 


(Continued on page 14) 


young-married type community, Kim Novak 


and Kirk Douglas are caught up in an unexpected love affair. 
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at his 
hilarious best 


» On a fog-shrouded night in London, with his bride-to-be 
beside him and an airplane ticket for home in his pocket, — 
| Eddie ferns car crashed, and the song on his lips was 
~ stilled forever. For the thousands who, like us, belonged 
> to the growing army of Eddie’s fans, Modern Screen pre- 
sents a heart-rending account from the survivors of the 


© crast 


-of his final. moments... 


= The last song he sang was ‘‘California Here | Come,” to a 
small, select audience—Gene Vincent, his roommate on their 
English tour; Patrick Thompkins, their road manager; and 
Sharon Sheeley, the girl he loved. He sang at the top of his lungs 
and from the bottom of his heart. As the rented sedan sped 
through the night, bound for London Airport, Eddie Cochran 
sang from sheer, almost overpowering happiness. After nearly 
five months of personal appearances in England, he was going 
home. 

Patrick Thompkins had delivered the plane tickets to Eddie’s 
and Gene’s hotel room that morning. Sitting up in bed, they'd 
ripped open the envelope. ‘‘Take a look, boy,’’ Eddie crowed. 
‘Real genuine tickets to the USA!’’ (Continued on page 10) 
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Holone Curtis that’s who! Here's why- 


Peg (and you) need the Golden Plus of egg, nature’s own hair luster- 
izer. A sea of suds cleans and sheens every strand, then rinses out in 
nothing flat! The Golden Plus richness of egg helps give you right- 
after-shampoo manageability, too. What do you want? Cleanest, 
shining-est, behaving-est hair? Then you want egg in your shampoo. 
You want... you need Helene Curtis Shampoo Plus Egg, the luxury 
shampoo that costs no more New! Shampoofs! Shampoo Plus Egg in handy little ' 


plastic packets for girls on the go. 1 complete sham- 


than ordinary watery shampoos. poo (2 lathers) per 10¢ packet. Card of 6, just 59¢. 


(Continued from page 8) 

“Yeah!” Gene’s grin stretched from ear 
to ear. Then, with a couple of whoops, 
they’d both tossed the tickets into the air. 
And Patrick remembers, “For the rest of 
the day, about all they did was sit and 
look at those tickets.” 

Originally, they’d planned to catch a 
train for London after the last perform- 
ance at the Bristol Hippodrome. But the 
train was at three-forty. The show would 
finish around ten-thirty. So they talked 
it over and decided that a car was the 
answer. They hired a Ford Consul, one 
that came complete with a festive scat- 
tering of confetti, because it had been 


| used for a wedding earlier in the day. 


As Eddie sang, Sharon smiled up at 


him. She’s really nuts about the guy. 


Patrick thought. It wasn’t just the way 
she looked at him, the adoration in her 
eyes, that said, “I love him.” There were 


| other things, things that said how much. 


“Patrick, will you come shopping with 
me?” she’d asked one day. “It’s my birth- 
day and I want to get a little cake.” 

Before he’d met her in the lobby, he’d 
stopped by Eddie’s room. “Patrick, will 
you do something for me?” He’d just been 
paid and handed over the whole wage 
packet. “Take this. Use whatever you need. 
Get the biggest cake in town and have 
Happy Birthday Sharon written on it.” 

Patrick moaned. “Get the biggest cake 
in town, he says ... and in a couple of 
hours!” 

“You can do it, boy,’ Eddie assured 
him. “Suuure you can!” 

But the cake wasn’t destined to be a 


| surprise like Eddie’s other gifts to his girl. 


Patrick had to confess, so they wouldn’t 
wind up with a blooming bakery. “What 
we'll do is buy a small cake.’ Sharon’s 
smile was radiant. “I don’t need a big 
one. We'll get a present for Eddie in- 
stead.” 

They found a blue corduroy shirt. And 
when Patrick explained what had hap- 
pened, Eddie blew his top—but in a 


| pleased sort of way. Imagine a girl buy- 


ing a guy a present on her birthday! Yes, 
she loved him all right. 


Smash-up! 

... ‘California Here I Come. . . 2’ The 
song was over. Sharon and Eddie were 
silent, thoughtful. This time tomorrow 
they’d be home. Gene settled down for a 
nap. It was almost midnight. Patrick 
leaned over to take a fresh package of 
cigarettes out of the small traveling bag 
at his feet. 

Suddenly, with a shattering impact, the 
ear hit a lamp standard. And now a 
broken guitar lay on the pavement. Bodies 
were flung onto the grass, strewn with 
confetti. ... 

The ambulance reached St. Martin’s 
hospital around one-thirty. During the 
next few hours, nine doctors were called 
to Eddie Cochran’s bedside. As one of them 
told Moprern Screen, “He was alive, but 
deeply unconscious. Our efforts kept him 
alive much longer than he might have 
-lived otherwise. But there was simply 
nothing we could do to save him. He 
never regained consciousness.” He died, 
of severe brain lacerations, at 4:00 a.m. 
on Easter Sunday. ... 

The girl in the cast lay in a pink- 
walled ward, with gaily-patterned pink 
curtains drawn around her bed. Her 
bruised face bore little resemblance to 
the Sharon Sheeley who had come to 
England a few weeks before. She looked 
a tragically battered child, not a famed, 
successful songwriter. When she’d ar- 
rived, the papers had said she’d flown in 
“on business.” She’d come, too, to see the 
boy she loved, but she didn’t talk about 
that. Back home, whenever anyone asked, 


she’d talk about her friendship with Ricky 
Nelson or Elvis Presley. Both boys were 
buddies. She’d written Poor Little Fool 
for Ricky. But Eddie . . . They’d posed 
for a picture layout together once, but 
that was all. “Our feelings about each 
other belong to us,” he’d said. Children 
of retiring non-professionals, living their 
home lives away from the limelight, in a 
way they’d never gotten used to the glare. 
They’d stayed away from nightclubs, gone 
to drive-ins instead, or sat around in 
somebody’s living room listening to music, 
talking music, with their kind of people. 

“T know the man I’m going to marry,” 
she once told a reporter. But she’d hastily 
added, “I mean the type I’m going to 
marry. I want to marry a dominating 
man. Someone who'll tell me where to 
go, what to do. I don’t want to be the 
bosss ea 

“Eddie,’ she’d begged in London, 
“Please, let’s go to Buckingham Palace 
and see if we can see some royalty.” 

“What's the matter?” he’d tease. “Don’t 
you think I’m royal enough for you?” 

Eddie Cochran being mobbed at the 
Palace gates would be about all the 
harassed, red-coated guards would need! 
“Then get him up early in the morning, 
Gene, and we'll go to the zoo,’ Sharon 
sugvested. 

“Aw, why do you want to go to the zoo 
when you’ve got me to look at?” Eddie 
grinned. And he was boss. 

She’d managed some shopping and sight- 
seeing when Eddie and Gene had taken 
off on a series of one night stands in the 
provinces. She was going to meet them in 
London at the week end to fly home, then 
she decided to catch up with them on 
Thursday instead. 

Now, four days later, she remembered 
being on the ground somewhere . . . an 
officer . somebody saying something 
about an accident. . . . Eddie unconscious, 
so very still. “Is he all right? Is he... ?” 
She was in a blurred world of sedation, 
but her voice cut through it like a knife. 
“Is Eddie dead? Is Eddie dead?” 

They told her, several hours after his 
death. “We thought she was fit enough,” 
says the doctor. “And it would have been 
almost impossible to keep it from her. 
There are radios and TV sets in the wards 
and she was bound to find it out one 
way or another. We thought it best that 
the news come from us.” 

After that, the pain in her body was 
nothing to the pain in her heart. She 
closed her eyes and wept, quiet, deep 
tears. 


Eddie's roommate 


Gene Vincent woke up in another ward. 
He couldn’t seem to talk. Maybe it was 
the shot they’d given him. Men in white 
came in, murmuring something about 
concussion, examining him again. Then 
the voices drifted away. When he came 
to later, he glanced at the fellow in the 
bed directly across from him. “Eddie. . . .” 
What a mess he was with the black eye. 
And his skin seemed so dark. Stage 
make-up was the devil to get off. “Eddie, 
you look awful. How do you feel?” 

There was no answer. Poor Eddie and 
his black eye! “Hey, Eddie, that’s quite a 
shiner you got!” Still no answer. Must 
be pretty miserable. I'll keep talking to 
him anyway, Gene thought. Cheer him 
up. Later, much later, one of the nurses 
stopped beside his bed. For some reason, 
as she was leaving, Gene called out, “Don’t 
forget to say good-bye to Eddie... .” 

She came back, a startled, disbelieving 
look on her face. Gene turned his head 
toward the next bed and stared at the 
occupant. Hard. “Aren’t you . . . aren’t 
you . . . Eddie?” he asked slowly. 

He saw the boy, full face, for the first 
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BY LYLE KENYON ENGEL 


The Nation’s Top Disk Jockeys pose a 
series of questions to see if you know 
your record stars. 


1, These four singers are 
brothers. Their names are 

Gene, Vic, Joe and Ed. They 

hail from Malden, Mass. Some 

of their million-record sellers 
ee are: “UNDECIDED; You, You, 

age, lagara: You, and Rac Mop 

Station KPOP, , : 

Los Angeles, Cal. 2. He has 


Y 


a strong, vibrant 

masculine voice. His first 
big chance was with Bob 
Hope’s stage show in New 
York. Gave up commer- 
cial art for recording. 
His great, big record 
Because Or You made 
him a_ star. 


3. Their names are: A 4 
Bob Glick, Mike © gli & 
Kirkland, John Paine, ~~Stan 7. Burne} 


—— 


Richard Foley, but they Station WINS, 
go under a group name. New York, N. Y. 
Their new hit single is 
GREENFIELDS. Their album 
title is the group’s name. 
4. He was born July 12th, 
1934, in Kilgore, Texas. 


Graduated college. Read mu- 
sic and played piano before 
he was three years old. He 
won numerous awards in- 
cluding the Soviet Union In- 
ternational Tchaikovsky Piano 
competition in 1958. He re- 
cords for RCA Victor. 


5, She was born December 

11th, 1944, and hails from 
Atlanta, Ga. She sang on 
“Ozark Jubilee” and guested -n many tele- 
vision shows. Her latest 
single is Sweet NOTHIN’s. 


6. When Dick Clark was 

an anouncer on the Paul 
Whiteman show, Paul gave 
this vocalist his name. He 
plays the guitar, fender 
bass and drums. His latest 
single is Witp ONE. 


7. He was 


Paul Bartell, 


Station WMIL, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


born April 


30th, 1927. His hobby is 
fishing, his musical interests 
are songwriting, and singing. 
His latest single is SINK THE 
BISMARCK. 


Tiny Markle, 
Station KFSD, 
San Diego, Calif. 
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Art Roberts, 
Station WGUE, 
12 Akron, Ohio 


on time. He saw two black eyes looking at 
him as if he were crazy. “Cor luv a duck,” 
a high-pitched unfamiliar voice came from 
a mouth with missing front teeth. “I fell 
off me motorbike.” 

They’d told him earlier, they said. He 
mustn’t have heard, understood. Eddie 
was dead. Oh, God, thought Gene. Let me 
hurry and get out of here. From the side 
the stranger looked just like . . . Please, 
God, let me get out of here soon. It'll 
drive me batty... . 


His manager 


. . . Patrick Thompkins opened his eyes 
to find himself in a corner bed in one of 
St. Martin’s wards. All he could think of 
was Eddie. 

Someday, Patrick had figured, the world 
would know how really great Eddie Coch- 
ran was. It was a hectic tour, a triumphant 
tour, and it was extended. They’d have 
ten days off the latter part of April and 
then they’d be on the go again. By the 
time it was over, Patrick figured, they’d 
have played nearly every town in England. 

But how Eddie had looked forward to 
those ten days. “Home,” he’d sighed. “I’ve 
got to get home.” He was a home boy. 
Home came first. He called his mother 


constantly . . . spent hundreds of dollars 
on long distance . . . to talk about the 
family ... his car . . . anything that had 


to do with home. And when he wasn’t 
by the telephone, he was thinking of his 
family. “I mustn’t do this ...or that... 
because they worry when things get into 
the papers. They get so stretched by the 
time the papers get them .. .” 

Patrick thought of the last five months; 
they’d worked together, eaten together, 
cut-up together, even worn each other’s 
clothes. Eddie had given him the fur-lined 
black leather jacket from his own closet. 
And Eddie had been wearing Pat’s new 
black-and-white leather shoes when—Pat- 
rick turned his face to the wall.... 


Aftermath 


Gene came back to London on Wednes- 
day night. The doctors had said he’d be 
able to travel, go home to California for 
a few days before returning for the sec- 
ond inquest and the rest of the tour. Now, 
with the help of a man from the London 
agency, he was packing. Gene held up a 
medallion. “This was Eddie’s. .”’ He 
found another. “And this... .” He dropped 
them into a suitcase. 

Gene went into the bathroom. His col- 
larbone was broken. He was in a kind of 
harness. “First time I ever tried to shave 
with my right hand,” he called out. 

“You’re making it, aren’t you?” 

“Yeah, I’m making it.” 

Gene began to run the razor along his 
face. The shaving cream . . . everything 
reminded him. They used to have shaving 
cream fights, he and Eddie. Eddie always 
broke up the dreary traveling routine 
with mischief. They’d spray each other 
with cream, have pillow fights. Maybe 
most of all they’d taken to the British 
custom of the guests putting their shoes 
outside the door of their hotel rooms, to 
be polished by the porter during the night. 
He and Eddie would sneak down the hall, 
mixing up all the shoes. Then they’d slip 
back to their room and listen for the 
swearing that followed the discovery! 

Gene went back into the bedroom. The 
man from the agency held a pair of 
trousers. “These yours?” 

“Yes. Eddie gave them to me.” 

The aide picked up a package. “This?” 

“Eddie got that for his mother just be- 
fore he left. He was his mother’s boy. He 
was a good boy. Still growing up. He still 
lived with his family. They’d just moved 
into the new house he’d helped them buy 
in Bueno Park. He—” 


Gene left for America. Mrs. James 


Sheeley, Sharon’s mother, arrived in Bath. 
She’d just gotten home from church when 
the telephone rang on that fatal Sunday. 
It was Richy Valens’ mother, calling about 
the accident. My baby, Mrs. Sheeley 
thought. My poor baby. Sharon and 
Eddie had called from England only a few 
days before. They were so excited, so 
happy. “We’ve got a big surprise for 
you,” they’d laughed. “We’ve something 
wonderful to tell you!” 

Theyre married, was Sharon’s moth- 
er’s first thought. Then, “No .. . no, 
Sharon wouldn’t do that to her mother. 
She’d wait until they got home.” 

Now Eddie was dead, her daughter seri- 
ously injured in a hospital thousands of 
miles away. She got her passport, had 
the necessary vaccinations, closed the 
house, all by Tuesday. And she flew to 
her daughter’s bedside. .. . 


Interview with Sharon 


... “Come into the office for a moment,” 
said the nurse to the MoperN ScrREEN re- 
porter. She disappeared briefly, then re- 
turned with another nurse. “Yes, Sharon 
and Mrs. Sheeley will see you. Sharon’s 
such a fine girl. She’s being so coura- 
geous.”’ The nurse led the way into the 
ward and parted the pink curtains. 

Sharon lay, so very still, on the hospital 
bed. She smiled a small smile. “Hello.” 

“T didn’t know whether you’d be able 
to see the press,” said the Moprern ScREEN 
reporter. 

Sharon sighed, “I hope Mopern Screen 
and everyone will understand. I can’t give 
a story, or any details about me and Ed- 
die. There were some quotes in the paper 
. . . things they said I said .. . about how 
we were planning to be married right 
away. I never said these things. 

“T can only say, that I'll never love any- 
one the way I loved Eddie. I loved him 
very, very much. But it’s something I 
just want to keep in my heart .. .a very 
precious love. 

“You see, he felt that way, too. So 
that’s about all I can say. I guess I could 
sum up my feelings ... You’re gone away, 
away from me. ... Your love is ...a 
memory... .” 

Her voice broke. “I’m sorry....I... 
The nurse leaned over Sharon’s bed, gently 
drying her patient’s tears with a handker- 
chief. 

“Tm sorry, Sharon,” said the reporter. 
“So very sorry.” 

There were tears in Mrs. Sheeley’s eyes, 
too. “She’s had such a great loss,” she 
said. “But in time . . . in time, she'll re- 
build her life. She’ll be here for several 
months. Perhaps by the time we go back 
to) Californias 

At the London Airport, Phil Everly said, 
“I guess their friends always figured they 
would marry. That’s the way it was go- 
ing... . Yes, I introduced them. Sharon’s 
like a sister to me, and we were all close 
to Eddie. We'll all miss Eddie, just like 
we miss Buddy Holly. In this kind of 
business, your friends aren’t always people 
you see every day. They’re people you 
know and you’ve toured with... .” 

Phil looked out of the lounge window, 
toward the large jet that would soon be 
airborne... the daily Pan Am Flight 101, 
to New York. Eddie’s ticket, too, had read 
“Flight 101,” the ticket he’d looked at a 
hundred times. 

An airline representative appeared in 
the lounge doorway. “I guess it’s time to 
go,” said Phil. He and Don and the Crick- 
ets headed for the field—the field from 
which, only a few days before, another 
plane had taken off. The plane that had 
taxied down the runway, soared into the 
sky and headed out across the Atlantic, 
taking Eddie home. 


” 


END 
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new movies 


(Continued from page 6) 


children, the houses they already live in? 
That’s the question that makes it all so 
poignant —CINEMASCOPE, COLUMBIA. 


THE SUBTERRANEANS 
George Penpard 
Leslie Caron 
Janice Rule 
Roddy McDowall 
Anne Seymour 


beatniks in Technicolor 


= These are the ‘new Bohemians,’ the ‘beat- 
niks’ who live and suffer loudly in San 
Francisco and cuddle their pain like teddy 
bears. George Peppard, a slightly published 
writer whose mother can’t understand him 
and has contempt for whatever he stands for, 
finally leaves home. What does he stand for? 
George Peppard doesn’t know. Truth? Life? 
Freedom? Yes. He is against all middle-class 
hypocrisy and deadness; the trouble is, un- 
less the world is perfect he doesn’t know how 
to live in it, unless the world he hates ap- 
proves of him he can’t approve of himself. 
Well, in San Francisco’s ‘Greenwich Village’ 
he discovers a whole bunch of charming, 
mixed-up kids—Leslie Caron, who seeks so- 
lace in love but is afraid to love; painter 
Janice Rule, who hides her face under a mask 
of make-up and, out of fear, hides her fear 
and her need for love; Roddy McDowell, a 
pixie who loves everyone but won’t get in- 
volved with anyone—these and many more 
who pride themselves on always speaking 
the ‘truth’ but are left bewildered because 
their truths have never managed to set them 
free. Peppard and Caron fall in love, live 
together. He discovers he can’t write when 
he’s with her—and runs off to Janice Rule 
and booze. Leslie discovers she can’t live with 
or without him—and runs off to her psychia- 
trist. They ‘work out’ their problems—but 
do they? Can life ever be beautiful for 
beatniks? Who knows? The picture is novel 
and interesting—Crvemascorr, MGM. 


FROM THE TERRACE 
Paul Newman 
Joanne Woodward 
Ina Balin 
Myrna Loy 
Leon Ames 


love among the 
upper classes 


= Home from the wars, Paul Newman finds 
life in Pennsylvania just the way it’s always 
been. Mom (Myrna Loy) is an alcoholic; 
Dad (Leon Ames) still doesn’t like him, but 
Dad’s willing to take him into the family 
business. Paul has bigger and better ideas. 
He falls for society girl Joanne Woodward, 
steals her from her psychiatrist boyfriend 
and marries her (Joanne’s family accept the 
marriage because Paul is such a determined 
go-getter). Ambition rules his life and suc- 
ceeds in destroying his marriage. Joanne, 
you see, gets lonesome because Paul is for- 
ever making field trips and leaving her home 
for months at a time. When she finally 
takes up with her old boyfriend, Paul is a 
study in husbandly outrage. Well, Joanne 
gets slicker and harder and Paul keeps mak- 
ing field trips (it’s the only way he can rise 
in his Wall Street firm). One day, on one 
of those field trips, he meets Ina Balin, daugh- 
ter of a coal mine owner. As if struck by 
lightning he realizes the folly of his former 
ways. But in order to become a full partner 
on Wall Street he can’t embarrass his su- 
periors by getting a divorce. What will 
he choose—love or money ?—CINEMASCOPE, 


14 20TH-Fox. 


CRACK IN THE MIRROR 


Orson Welles 
Juliette Greco 


crime movie with a twist 
€ u ae Bradford Dillman 


= In this corner are construction workers 
Orson Welles, Bradford Dillman and the girl 
they love, Juliette Greco. Oh, it’s a shabby 
world what with fat Orson sleeping in the 
kitchen and Juliette sneaking her new boy- 
friend (Bradford) into the bedroom where 
lie her two children. Only thing the young 
lovers can think of to do is murder Orson, 
divide his remains with a hacksaw and forget 
about him. Unfortunately, Bradford and 
Juliette are arrested for murder. In another 
corner of Paris are prominent lawyer Orson 
Welles, his assistant Bradford Dillman and 
the sophisticated girl they love, Juliette 
Greco. You follow? Bradford is asked to 
handle the first Juliette’s case. It is hard 
to believe that he doesn’t see the least re- 
semblance between her and the Juliette he 
loves. Well, so it goes with undercurrents at 
work to make the second Orson suffer the very 
same fate (at least, psychologically) as the 
first Orson did. It’s a very tricky idea—more 
trick than truth —20TH-Fox. 


WILD RIVER 
Montgomery Clift 
Lee Remick 
Jo Van Fleet 
Albert Salmi 
Frank Overton 


. and rising passions 


= This story is set in the 1930’s when the 
federal government created the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Yearly floods have been 
wreaking havoc on families, farms, towns in 
the Valley and now a series of dams are to 
be built. All up and down the Valley only 
one woman—Jo Van Fleet—refuses to sell 
her property to the government. Now eighty, 
she lives on an island; Negroes work her 
land almost as slaves had done a century 
before, and they’re loyal to her. Enter Mont- 
gomery Clift, government man, who is to 
persuade Jo Van Fleet to sell. Happens she 
has a granddaughter (Lee Remick) who is 
a young widow with two children. Lee 
loves her grandmother, loves the land (but 
not passionately), loves Montgomery Clift 
(passionately). Clift discovers that persuad- 
ing Grandma to sell is not easy, but getting 
involved with her granddaughter is so easy 
it scares him. Lee already has a fiance (Frank 
Overton) who is willing to fight for her in 
a gentlemanly way. But a few other southern 
gentlemen (particularly Albert Salmi) are 
always itching for violence and they take it 
upon themselves to rescue Lee from Clift. 
Well, the old order changeth (Grandma sells 
the land) and the new order comes as quite 
a surprise to Monty.—CINEMASCOPE, 20TH- 
Fox. 


THE CROWDED SKY 
Dana Andrews 
Rhonda Fleming 
John Kerr 
Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. 
Anne Francis 


soap opera on the wing 


= Every day thousands of planes are in the 
sky trying to avoid each other. You think 
that’s a problem? You ought to hear the 
problems of the people in those planes! Fly- 
ing a Navy jet (he already cracked one up) 
is Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. Efrem’s wife, Rhonda 
Fleming, tricked him into marriage and now 
she plays around with other men. Efrem’s 
nervous passenger is Troy Donahue who is 
struggling against being tricked into mar- 
riage. On a big transport coming from the 
opposite direction are senior pilot Dana An- 


drews, a widower who can’t get close to his 
son and who hates young John Kerr who 
happens to be his co-pilot. John hates Dana, 
loves his own father (a famous but insane 
artist) and is romantically involved with 
stewardess Anne Francis. Anne gaily de- 
scribes herself as an “ex-tramp” and would 
like to marry John. Also on board—a doctor 
and his dying wife, a ‘method’ actor and his 
patient agent, a lonely bachelor and a girl 
(sitting next to him) he’s dying to talk to, 
writer Keenan Wynn who is making passes 
at Jean Willes whom he doesn’t recognize as 
an old flame he put out. These two planes 
go boom and not a minute too soon.—TEcH- 
NICOLOR, WARNERS. 


PAY OR DIE 
Ernest Borgnine 
Zohra Lampert 
Al Austin 
John Duke 
Robert Ellenstein 


when the Mafia strikes 


= If you were around New York at the turn 
of the century you would have heard about 
police lieutenant Joseph Petrosino. His beat 
was Little Italy; his meat was the Mafia, a 
criminal organization which—he learned 
through hard experience—really existed and 
had its roots in the old country. When he 
went back to Italy for important evidence he 
Was assassinated in the streets of Palermo; 
thus ended a truly heroic career. Ernest Borg- 
nine, as Petrosino, gives another of his 
warmly human performances. The immi- 
grant Italians he knew distrusted police and 
would rather ‘pay’ than ‘die’ (although they 
often did both) when they received threaten- 
ing notes signed The Black Hand. But when 
a neighborhood baker, father of Zohra Lam- 
pert, is threatened, Zohra (American born 
and studying to be a teacher) persuades him 
to notify the police. Borgnine comes into 
her life and a touching love story unfolds. 
But The Black Hand doesn’t go away. Borg- 
nine organizes a special Italian Squad of 
policemen who mix among the people of 
Little Italy, get jobs in their shops hoping 
to be approached by members of the mob. 
Approached they are; many arrests result, 
but Borgnine realizes that the mob is more 
powerful and clever than any local organi- 
zation could possibly be. That knowledge 
takes him to Italy. This is the story of a 
man who, with death always breathing down 
his back, went on loving, dreaming and en- 
forcing the law—an inspiring message for 
a plain black and white film.—ALLIep ArTIsTS. 


RECOMMENDED MOVIES: 


THE FUGITIVE KIND (United Artists): For Ten- 
nessee Williams, the ‘fugitive kind’ (like Marlon ~ 
Brando) are those few rare people with courage who 
find they are trapped by the evil in the world. Anna 
Magnani, bitter and love-starved, is married to sa- 
distic Victor Jory; Joanne Woodward is defiantly a 
tramp; and they, with the others in this southern 
town, manage to destroy Brando, the once-free soul, 
the ‘fugitive kind.’ 

FIVE BRANDED WOMEN (Paramount): In oc- 
cupied Yugoslavia, five girls have their heads shaved 
as punishment for making love to a Nazi officer. 
Barbara Bel Geddes just wants to have a baby, 
Sylvana Mangano hates war, wants love—all five 
had their reasons. But Van Heflin, the guerrilla 
leader, has no mercy and exiles them. Harry Guar- 
dino, Richard Basehart, and Vera Miles are also 
caught up in this tale of the unhappy fortunes of war. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
(MGM): The adventures of Huck (Eddie Hodges) 
are many and wondrous. They begin when his mean, 
alcoholic father (Neville Brand) orders the two gentle 
women with whom Huck is living to sell their slave 
Jim (Archie Moore). Huck and Jim escape on a raft, 
but before their journey is over, run into ‘slickers’ 
Tony Randall and Mickey O’Shaughnessy, and circus 
owner Andy Devine. It’s all good fun! 
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Bobby Darin’s Big Night 
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continued 


Kim was in the hospital when she got the news about Aly Khan. 


Too much trouble 
for Kim 


Kim Novak has been much too sick. In 
New York to plug her Strangers When We 
Meet, Kim fell ill and was taken to Doctors 
Hospital suffering from hepatitis and its com- 
panion ailment, yellow jaundice—plus being 
very anemic and fatigued. 

If this weren't enough, Kim was deeply 


PARTY of 


the month 


“Fit for a King—and a Queen” is indeed 
the perfect description of the beautiful party 
given by Gloria and Jimmy Stewart, at 
their home, honoring the King and Queen of 
Nepal. 

The thing that made this party so outstand- 
ing is that everyone present had a ball—in- 
cluding Their Majesties. Sometimes in the 
past when Hollywood has entertained Royal- 
ty, everyone is so stiff and formal, the visi- 
tors don’t really see Hollywood as it reclly 
is—gay, colorful and exciting. 

Give Jimmy and Gloria a lot of credit for 
keeping their charming affair on such a re- 
laxed and happy plane. 

The decorations were an eyeful. The tent 
where dinner was served was festooned in 
silk streamers ranging in color from the palest 
pink to the most vivid red and everywhere 
there were huge bowls of peonies in the 
same shades. 

Before the evening was half over, the King 
endeared himself to all the guests by saying, 
“This is the best time we have had during 
our visit to your country.” And, he added, 
he wanted everyone he had met to look on 
him as a friend. 

The toasts were both formal and funny— 
Jimmy, of course, leading off formally by 
toasting the King and Queen, and the King 
replying by toasting President Eisenhower. 


distressed over the shockingly sudden death 
of her good friend Aly Khan in a car crash in 
France. Just the day previous to this tragedy, 
Kim had received a bow! of lilies of the valley 
from Aly and a get-well-soon card. 

Despite gossip you may have heard—Kim 
and Aly’s ‘romance’ was much exaggerated. 
Or if there had been a flicker at one time it 
had settled into a genuine friendship on both 
sides. Kim had been renting Aly’s New York 
apartment during her stay in New York be- 
fore she was taken to the hospital. 
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Nepal’s King and Queen were feted. 


Then the fun started—Jack Benny and 
Bob Hope out-doing themselves—and when 
these two go to town, it’s the living end. 
Even so, Bob was as modest and surprised as 
a novice when the King asked him for an 
autograph for his children! 

When the music started, everyone seemed 
to dance every dance—except poor Gina 
Lollobrigida who was at our table. She 
had hurt her leg on the set of Go Naked in 
the World and had to quietly slip off her 
shoes her foot was in such pain. 

Surprisingly present was Rex Harrison 
who makes so few social appearances, es- 


Barbara Rush and Dean Mari 
were having a wonderful tin 


pecially in Hollywood, that he is always nc — 
worthy. I must say the British Mr. Harris) 
put himself out to be charming and when 4 
tries, he’s an expert. 

Dolores Hart arrived with the Ga 
Coopers and their daughter Maria, bi 
girls looking like covers on the youth ma ~ 
zines. As for Gary, who had undergone si ~ 
ous surgery so recently, he looked great cf 
was very animated. 

Of course, the dancing stopped wt) 
Dinah Shore got up to sing—Dinah's gre 
est admirers are the people of her own wo! 
show business. I heard that the Stewarts, © 
hosts, had hesitated to ask Dinah to sing—] || 
when the invitation came from the King—s | 
was delighted to oblige. George Mor) 
gomery, always beaming when ‘his g” 
is singing, also whispered to me that h | 
busy cutting his newest picture, The St 
Hoop. 

Two ladies in very bright and beauti 
gowns were Rosalind Russell and Ai 
Sothern—Roz telling me she was off | 
Europe soon after investigating some East« | 
schools for her son, Lance. Hard to belie) 
he’s prep-school age. : 

John Wayne was the center of a st {| 
group telling one story after another wh) 
his pretty wife, Pilar, danced. One of the m | 
admired beauties was Capucine, the ) 
ropean model turned actress, who makes |! 
screen debut in Song Without End, the Li| 
story. Others I saw enjoying a wonder) 
time were the Ray Millands, Jerry Wal 
Mervyn LeRoys, Henry Hathaways, Billy Wi. 
ers—truly a night to remember. 
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Big Night for 
Bobby Darin: 


If Bobby Darin ever wondered how he 
stands with the Hollywood people—he knows 
now! His opening at the Cloister has seldom 
been equaled by a long established star— 
and never by a newcomer. 

The people were jammed wall to wall and 
the tables were bumper to bumper. Just 
everybody was there and what a hand they 
gave Bobby who, in addition to his fine sing- 
ing, has added a vibraphone to his act, and 
also a few intricate dance steps. 

At our table were Shirley MacLaine, 
Debbie Reynolds with Harry Karl (these 
two had dined duo at La Rue, as we had, be- 
fore coming to the Cloister), Jimmy McHugh, 
and Barbara Rush and Warren Cowan, our 
hosts. Shirley kept us all laughing with stories 
about her little daughter Sachie, who at that 
time was still in Japan with her father Steve 
Parker, who had been so ill wih hepatitis. 

Edd ‘‘Kookie’’ Byrnes dropped by to 
tell us how happy he was to be back in the 
good graces of Warners again, even if the 
continued writers’ strike was holding up pro- 
duction of 77 Sunset Strip. But “Kookie” had 
been granted permission to appear on one of 
Pat Boone's TV spectaculars which would 
help out greatly in the moola department. 
This boy had suffered rough going financially 
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Tuesday, with agent Dick Clayton. 


The highlight of the gala evening at the Cloister for 
Debbie Reynolds was meeting Harry Karl’s daughter. 
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tor months while he was on suspension. 

My boyfriend Fabian told me he had 
lost five pounds pushing his way through 
to the table to say hello—he’s always so 
sweet and thoughtful and is one of my par- 
ticular favorites. Fabian was with June 
Blair. Also got in a word or two with 
Frankie Avalon and Connie Stevens 
(what a pretty girl she is!) 

I was surprised to see Keely Smith. I 
had thought she was on her way to Europe, 
but she said she got as far as New York and 
was so homesick for her children, she came 
home. Keely was with Louis Prima—and 
these two continue to deny there’s any prob- 
lem in their marriage. They left by boat for 
Honolulu two days later. 

Tuesday Weld was a model of deport 
ment, and quite conservatively dressed, es- 
corted by her agent, Dick Clayton. Ever since 
Tuesday has been working with Bing Cros- 
by in High Time she’s been as modest as a 
sunflower. I heard she has a big crush on 
Richard Beymer, who is in the same 
movie, and that he likes his girls ladylike. 


Vic Damone, who was with Pat New- - 


comb, sat close enough to lean over and say 
he was very pleased with From Hell to 
Eternity (with David Janssen), his first 
movie in a long time. He’s also becoming 
quite the rancher—said he has 700 head of 
cattle on his ranch. “I’ve found out that 


ranching is as profitable as singing,’’ laughed 
Vic. 


Louella and Shirley 


Keely Smith and Fabi- 
an “adored” each other. 


I told him, ‘But don’t forget it’s those songs 
and records and nightclub dates that keep 
those cows in fodder!” 

Of course, Gracie Allen and George 
Burns were present, George glowing with 
pride over the success of his protege, Bobby. 
With the Burnses were their daughter Sandra 
and her bridegroom Rod Amateau—and loud 
was the applause from this table all evening. 

Jackie Cooper, who had also been at 
the cocktail party given by the Cowans, told 
me that he had bought an old scrapbook in 
a second-hand store, and in it were many 
articles written by me on his days as a child 
star. Golly, how these youngsters mature— 
Jackie is quite the man of the world these days 
—and nights. 

Nancy Sinatra, Jr. and her favorite sing- 
er Tommy Sands, as much in love as ever 
if not more so, managed to tell me that 
Tommy’s mother, Grace, was chaperoning 
them to Vancouver for Tommy’s nightclub date 
there, just as Nancy’s mother, Nancy, Sr., had 
done the duenna bit while they were in 
Florida. 

And, last but not least, when Bobby came 
on for his show and the room lights were 
dimmed, he gave me a pleasant surprise by 
leaning over and giving me a hello kiss on 
the cheek! And then he sang I Can't Believe 
that You're in Love with Me, written by my 
escort—composer Jimmy McHugh. Now there's 
a tactful young man—as tactful as he’s 
talented. 


Asa Maynor was so happy to 
see “Kookie” so happy again. 


continued 
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Sheila MacRae was overwhelmed when $1,000 was paid 
for a song from Gordon. Gordon was pretty pleased, too. 


Charity Party 
in Orbit: 


$125,000 was the fantastic amount raised 
by the hard-working girls who each year 
stage the famed SHARE costume parties— 
every cent of it going to the care of men- 
tally retarded children. And this proves that 
when it comes to pouring their hearts and 
cash into a worthy cause—there are no peo- 
ple like show people! 

Yes, there was an unfortunate incident be- 
tween John Wayne and Frank Sinatra, 
followed by a fight in the parking lot outside 
the Moulin Rouge, which grabbed all the 
headlines. 

To me, this is a shame compared to the 
fine accomplishment of all the people who 
worked so hard—including the tempestuous 
Mr. Sinatra—to make a success of this worth- 
while evening. 

For the fifth year the great show was 
emceed by Dean Martin whose pretty 
Jeanne serves on the committee of SHARE 
under president Gloria Cahn (Mrs. Sammy ). 

The entire Moulin Rouge was jammed with 
colorful Western characters who paid $100 
to sit down and eat and watch the enter- 
tainment and auction of furs and jewels put 
on by Sinatra, Milton Berle and Sam- 
my Davis, Jr. With tongue in cheek I report 
that Frankie was done up as an ‘Indian.’ As 
for the show—in addition to those I’ve men- 
tioned, Jack Benny, George Burns and 
that talented Frenchman, Yves Montand, 
kept the place jumping. 

I'd never call John Wayne a rival for 
Bobby Darin or even Perry Como—but 
good sport that he is, the Duke warbled a duel 
with Guy Madison that had us in stitches. 

Jack Warner paid $1,000 to hear Gordon 
MacRae sing—and, of course, Dinah 
Shore obliged as always. 

Who was there? Just everybody. Rocky and 
Gary Cooper with their lovely Maria; the 
David Janssens; Lucille Ball, looking 
happy for the first time since her divorce; 
and all the top producers and directors. 


Dean Martin and Jeanne worked hard on this show. He 
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was emcee for fifth year, she serves on the committee. 
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Dancer Juliette Prowse and her ‘Indian,’ Frank Sina- 
tra, found the antics of the other characters hilarious. 
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The Gary Coopers took the news quite gravely when John 
Wayne explained about the incident with Frank Sinatra. | 
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George Montgomery was so proud of 
his lovely songstress Dinah Shore. 
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Swedish actress May Britt couldw’t wait to tell 
Sammy Davis, Jr. how much she enjoyed his act. 


Lucille Ball looked so happy—for the first lime 
since her divorce—Milton Berle had to kiss her. 


Connie Stevens 


At twenty-one, she’s conquered two fields— 
records and TV, and she’s on her way to a 
big movie career at Warner Bros. with a con- 
tract, and her first starring role opposite Troy 
Donahue in Parrish. 

Like the words of the song, she’s five-feet- 
two with eyes of blue and packs more talent 
than is fair for one girl. Connie’s pop-single 
record Sixteen Reasons has moved up to No. 
3 spot on Billboard’s best-selling platters and 
is No. 1 best seller in Honolulu where she’s 
the rage as Cricket in TV’s Hawaiian Eye. 

She was born on the 8th day of the 8th 
month (August 8th) 1938, and her real name 
is Concetta Ann Ingolia (a blending of 
Italian, Irish and Mohican Indian ancestry ). 
But she’s never been known as anything but 


Connie Stevens because her musician father 


changed his name to Teddy Stevens before 
she was born. Her parents are divorced and 
her mother is re-married, living in Brooklyn. 

Connie, who was always musical, attended 
public schools in Brooklyn and New Jersey. 
As president of her freshman class in high 
school, she holds the distinction of being the 
first girl ever to be impeached from a student 
body office in the school! She prevailed on 
the radio appreciation class to tune in the 
final game of the World Series (1955—the 
year Brooklyn won!) and the ensuing bed- 
lam and breakage was so bad Connie was 
removed as the freshmen’s guiding light. 

At fifteen, she came to Los Angeles with 
her father, entering Sacred Heart Academy. 
After winning several school contests, she 
transferred to Hollywood Professional school, 
which led to jobs with singing groups, little 
theater appearances, TV and then big, big, 
big in records. : 

Like Kim Novak, her favorite color is 
lavender. She dances, ice skates and rides. 
Her favorite foods are peanut butter, ba- 
nanas, lasagna, and Chop Suey—and if this 
doesn’t prove how young she is, nothing will. 
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“Surprise” Wedding: 


Marriage, if you please, struck like light- 
ning when Russ Tamblyn, twenty-five, 
just out of the Army, flew up to Las Vegas 
and within twenty-four hours, married English 
show-girl Elizabeth Kempton, whom he hasn't 
seen in two years! 

Now I call that fast work, even for Holly- 
wood. 

The only people who didn’t seem to think 
there was anything unusual in this were the 
bride and groom. When queried at the Dunes 
Hotel where the brand new Mrs. Tamblyn 
has been appearing in La Parisienne, one of 
the girly-girly revues, both seemed surprised 
over the ‘fuss.’ 

Said Russ, “Elizabeth and I met and worked 
together two years ago in London while 
making Tom Thumb. We fell in love. But as 
you know I had to come back to the USA 
and go into the service—and it didn’t seem 
right then to ask Elizabeth to marry me. But 


~ Bette Davis’ filing from Gary 
Merrill was so out of the blue. 


““Surprise”’ Divorces: 


Bette Davis’ filing from Gary Merrill 
was so out of the blue, she was surprised 
herself! Although rifting for sometime, Bette 
had just written to her lawyer in Maine about 
signing a divorce petition. Then, after the 
story broke that she and Gary had staged a 
big tiff and were separated in California, Bette 
found out that her divorce action had been 
filed two days previous in Maine! Many di- 
vorcing couples surprise Hollywood—but this 
is the first case on record when the divorcee 
herself had been surprised! 

Almost as much of a gasp was the sudden- 


sorry their 


the minute I saw her again—I knew she was 
the only girl—so we were married.” 

Puzzlingly, the bride tells a slightly varied 
story. “I came over here to work in the revue 
although I am really a legitimate stage 
actress. I was very lonely, knowing so few 
people. Then, I read in the papers where 
Russ was back in Hollywood and I called 
him long distance to say ‘hello’ and tell him 
I was working in Vegas. He seemed glad and 
flew up to see me and well I guess we 
both realized it had been love all along and 
got married. No, I won't work now I’m Russ’s 
wife. I want to make him happy—he’s had 
divorce in his life and it will be a full 
time job making him happy this time.” 

Russ’s former wife, Venetia Steven- 
son, who kept on with her career after 
their marriage, had no comment. But dur- 
ing their married life she was quoted as 
saying, “Russ is so proud of my career— 
he says he wouldn't be interested in a girl 
who didn’t have a life of her own.” 

All very confusing. 


Joan Fontaine and Collier Young are 


marriage is at an end. 


ness of the ending of the long-time marriage 
of Joan Fontaine and Collier Young. 
Collier told me, “Joan and I knew six months 
ago when we were in Florida that our mar- 
triage was at an end. But we hadn't planned 
to admit it until after our little daughter 
Martita had appeared in her school play. 
“But our plans went for nothing when an 
agent in Paris told the press that Joan would 
be unable to accept a certain screen role be- 
cause of ‘marital troubles—and an upcoming 
divorce.’ I’m sorry our marriage had to end 
this way.” Collier said sincerely, ‘Joan is a 
fine woman.” 
When redheaded model Suzy Parker ar- 


Newlyweds Liz and Russ Tamblyn. 
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Suzy Parker and French writer Pierre 
de la Salle simply denied it at first. 


rived in New York from Paris, with her chubby 
six-months-old baby in her amms, she actually 
snapped at reporters who asked if her mar- 
riage to French journalist and photographer, 
Pierre de la Salle, was shaky. “Of course 
not,” said Suzy icily. 

Then what does the gal do but appear on 
Jack Paar'’s TV show and pan the stuffings 
out of France and Frenchmen! Even then, she 
admitted no trouble in her marriage until, on 
the eve of departing for the West Coast and 
a huddle with Jerry Wald about Return fo 
Peyton Place, Suzy was again queried by re- § 
porters. “Of course, I'm getting a divorce,” 
she replied, as if it should be obvious! 


‘Tribute to 
| Aly Khan 


Rita Hayworth was on the golf links 
with Jim Hill when the word of the death of 
Aly Khan flashed into the teletypes of the 
world. The whole world knew about the 
passing of the fascinating former playboy 
Prince, turned statesman in later years, before 
the girl whose glamorous marriage to him in 
1948 was one of the ‘big stories’ romantically 
of the decade. 

As Rita’s good friend, I covered it—the only 
reporter invited to the international marriage 
of a movie queen and a real-life prince. 

To know Aly was to be completely charmed 
by him. It was easy to understand why they 
said that the many women who loved him 
during his short life (forty-nine) never really 
fell out of love with him. 
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Who keeps younger than Ginger 


| | Rogers (here with Robert Eaton) ? 
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Its a big gamble as to whether Hope 
Lange will see Stephen Boyd abroad. 
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Little Nancy Sinatra almost stole the show from oldtimers 
like Joey Bishop, her dad, Sammy Davis, Jr., when on TV. 


His and Rita’s troubles stemmed from the 
fact that she, an American woman, could 
not understand Aly’s completely continental 
way of complete freedom following marriage. 

Rita’s director husband, Jim Hill, was the 
first to learn of Aly’s passing and he was 
consideration itself in breaking the news to 
her and to little Princess Yasmin, daughter of 
Rita and Aly. 

Jim called the little girl at home and told 
her not to turn on the radio—that it might 
explode as it was out of order. In this way 
he hoped to stop the shock to the child of 
learning of the death in such a disastrous 
manner, of the father she adored, and who 
adored his only daughter. 

He and Rita rushed home as fast as they 
could to tell little Yasmin and to give her all 
the comfort they could. I would like to add 
my own tribute to Aly—the world is a less 
bright and happy place because of the loss 
of the charming Prince. 
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Jim “Maverick” 
Garner is at peace 
again. 


=i 


This was 1949, when Rita Hayworth 
and Aly awaited the birth of Yasmin. 


PERSONAL 


OPINIONS 


How do you like the way that little 


Nancy Sinatra, Jr. almost stole her old 


man’s TV show? Both Frank and one Tom- 
my Sands better watch this singing-dancing 
‘competition.’ ... 

With Hope Lange heading for Europe— 
it raises the bright question as to whether 


she will—or won't-see Stephen Boyd 


who just happens to be in Ireland and Eng- 
land making The Big Gamble. . 

You can kid about ‘the good, clean life’— 
but who keeps younger looking than Ginger 
Rogers who does not smoke, drink, nor 
stay up late, and who is still a whiz on the 
tennis courts and golf links... . 

Thank heavens most of the ‘rebel cowboys’ 
are happily back in the saddle—or at least 
have smoked the pipe of peace with their 
studios—including Jim ‘‘Maverick’’ Gar- 
ner whose walkout threatened serious legal 
battles until peace was declared—also Jack 
Kelly. And, of course, Edd ‘‘Kookie’’ 
Byrnes is back in the parking lot of 77 
Sunset Strip. 

Maybe I’m wrong—but with Debbie 
Reynolds completely inexperienced in the 
field of Television into which she’s jumping 
this fall with her first Spectacular—I think 
she’s making a mistake with all this rowing 
with ABC. When there was an argument over 
whether she should have top stars or new- 
comers on her first show, she said, “Is this 
my show, or someone else’s?”.. . . 

Along with Lolita, another book that should 
never reach the screen, is the slimy Chapman 
Report, as much as I hate to say this about 
the producing team of my good friends Darryl 
Zanuck and his son, Richard... . 
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continued 


Susan Kohner’s got everything—and 


that even includes George Hamilton! 


LETTER 


I too was in a corrective home for girls 
when I was seventeen, writes Rosa, DETROIT, 
who asks her last name not be used. I feel 
deeply sorry for Cheryl Crane and also for 
Lana Turner. Through your column in 
MODERN SCREEN may I offer one word of ad- 
vice: Let Cheryl's mother and father make 
her feel that she is needed in their busy lives. 
Today, I am a happy wife and mother of 
two teen-age girls and, remembering my own 
troubled time in my youth, I try to give them 
responsibilities. Young people want so much 
to serve and help those they love. Thank 
you, Rosa, for a letter that has both heart 
and common sense... . 

From SyDNEY, AUSTRALIA, Mrs. LEONA 
COOPERMAN airmails: It’s a kick having a real 
movie star, Anne Baxter, living in our 
midst—if you can call 180 miles out of town 
‘in our midst.’ As Mrs. Randolph Galt, Anne 
and her husband frequently drive to town 
and she is so gracious to everyone. This is a 
teal love story, believe me... . 

Haven't you ever heard of Brad Dillman? 
snaps THEODORA TIBBS, VANCOUVER. The way 


SO a aie 


Anne Baxter and 1 


you ignore him and never mention him, I'd 
just like to enlighten you that he is the finest 
young actor on the screen. Aren't you a little 
sarcastic, Teddy? I think your favorite is good, 
too, and I always print news about him when 
Lisqeteittemcrr. 

Morton WEISSMAN, CHICAGO, writes: I was 
shocked beyond belief to hear William Wyler 
say that “Ben-Hur” will not be permitted to 
be shown in Egypt because the heroine, Haya 
Harareet, is Jewish. And that the Egyptians 
would slash the screen before looking at a 
Jewish performer. Is it possible that this 
world we live in is this dark? Unfortunately, 
what Wyler said about Ben-Hur is true. 
Shocking, isn’t it. . . ? 

Of all the girls on the screen I most envy 
Susan Kohner, says Peccy PEPPERS (cute 
name), ATLANTA. She has beauty, talent— 
and George Hamilton! 

ConniE VAN Doitt, MILWAUKEE, has heard 
disturbing rumors about her particular fa- 
vorite male star: I heard he is drinking so 
much that cameramen have a hard time dis- 
guising his bloated face and almost-shut 
eyes, she writes. Please say this isn’t true. 
The star you are so worried about, Connie, 
does do a bit of nipping. But seldom when 
he is working on a picture—so I doubt the 
cameraman trouble. Not true that your pet is 
Mn JN GB 

It may surprise you to learn that one of the 


vew husband Ran- 
dolph Galt are living in Australia. 


A reader suggests that Lana Turner make 
her daughter Cheryl feel that she is needed. 


RAN ea. 
There's a new Tuesday on view : 
pretty and very well-groomed 


a 


Louella doesn’t really neg 
lect Bradford Dillman. 


most intelligent letters I ever received from c | 
movie star came from Tuesday Weld, say: 
JOHANNA JONES, SEATTLE. I wrote Tuesday tha 

I was about her age and had some problem: — 
and she wrote me in her own handwritinc 
the nicest letter. Why don’t you stop takinc 
pot shots at Tuesday? Haven't been doing any © 
sniping at Tuesday lately, my little friend © 
She’s being a model of deportment! ... 

ANGELA Drxon, DALLAS, asks: How many} 
of the glamour girls wear wigs in thei 
movies? How much do these wigs cost? Dc 
they ever give old ones to fans? Motion pic 
ture lights are hard on hair—but not nearly 
as many actresses wear wigs as you maj 
think. A good wig, of real hair, sells for abou 
$200. No, they aren't passed on to fans be 
cause of sanitary laws... . 

It would not be fair to end this departmen © 
without mentioning the big amount of fan let 
ters welcoming Elvis Presley back t 
movies. But since most of you said the same 
thing—''The King is home’’—I haven't printec 
your accolades individually. But I get the 
point—you are delighted the one and only 
Elvis is back. 

That's all for now. See you next month. 
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May we show you a most unusual collec- 
tion of Greeting Cards and Gifts for the 
Christmas 1960 season ahead? So much 
inspiring beauty, so many smart, new 
ideas and exceptional values, you'll want 
to show them to your friends right away. 
Just do that—show our Creative samples 
—and you'll find yourself making good 
money in spare time! No experience is needed. 
You'll enjoy offering beautiful, original ideas, per- 
sonal service and savings folks want. You'll take 
pride in your fine extra income. 


Only CREATIVE Has These Money-Makers 


Qur lovely “Christmas Slims’? Assortment pays 
you a full 75¢ cash profit, instead of 50c, on each 
box. On 100 boxes you make fully $75.00. That’s 
50% more profit. So you’re bound to make the- 

money you want faster and easier. You’ll please | 
everyone with amazingly complete variety of new 
card assortments for Christmas and all occasions, 
Gift Wraps, Religious cards, Stationery and Gift 
Novelties at $1 up. Gorgeous Album shows 53 
Name-Imprinted Cards paying up to $1 per box. 


Gift Bonuses Worth Up To $100 Each 
Besides your generous cash earnings, Creative gives 
BONUSES of Name-Brand Appliances and gifts 
for the family, valued at $5 to $100 each. No limit 
to number of Bonuses. Organizations use 
them as prizes for best workers 


_Costs Nothing to See Samples 


Just mail the coupon for full information, 
FREE Album of Personal Samples and our 
best Assortments and Gift on approval. Sen- 
sational $1.25 BARKING PUPS Set is yours 
FREE for prompt action. Clip coupon now. 


Creative CARD COMPANY 
4401 W. Cermak Road, Dept. 109-P, Chicago 23, Ill. 


“Ts. A JOY...MAKES FRIENDS!" 


“It was a joy to sell Crea- 
tive Cards. In spare time I 
earned nearly 


“Everyone tells me Crea- 
tive Cards are the prettiest. 
I made enough 
for all my Christ- 

mas gifts besides 
many new your nice bonus ‘+. 
friends.’’ Mrs. gifts.’ T.C., wy 
M. G., Iowa Texas 


MONEY 


Everythingis 
_sent postpaid, 
on FREE TRIAL. 
You may return 
outfit at our ex- 
pense if not de- 
lighted with 
‘Samples and the 
_ Way they make 
_ Money for you. 


$200 for my 
church and made 


ORGA NIZATIONS: = Gsinius abe fill ‘your treasury 
faster, easier. Members are proud to show our fi ch ner values, get | 
_ Bonus Gifts at no cost to you. ; 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


75° OF THE $125 IS YOURS ON EACH BIG $7500 ice . 
21-CARD BOX...ON 100 YOU MAKE ~ ls 


SEND NO- 


“Christmas Slims’’ Assortment of 
21 king-size Greeting Cards sells fast 
at $1.25. At 75¢ profit per box, earn- 
ings add up much quicker. 


FREE Album of 


Personal Christmas Cards 
53 outstanding, new de- 
signs with sender's name 
imprinted, from $1.50 per 
box. Folks go on a Christ- 
mas buying spree when 
they see samples. 


Exclusive, New $1.25 


BARKING PUPS 
Salt & Pepper Set 


FRE ON PROMPT 


ACTION OFFER 
Charming pair of imported ceram- 
ic spaniels BARK when shaken. 
Over 4” high. Sensational seller. 
Included in sample outfit, offered 
Free for acting fast. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE TRIAL SAMPLES 


CREATIVE CARD COMPANY, Dept. 109-P 
4401 West Cermak Road, Chicago 23, Illinois 


Please send money-making details and samples on 
approval. Include Free Personal Album and $1.25 
‘Barking Pups’ Set on Free Offer for being prompt. 


Name 
Address 
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ere S not In “TI LOVE the rich, deep tan that I get with 
Coppertone’”’, says Jo Morrow. “And it keeps 

sd my skin soft and smooth.” 
] eC a Like other Hollywood stars, this ravishing red 
head won’t go out in the sun without Coppertone. 
// For Coppertone gives the fastest tan possible... 

QO ertone tan with maximum sunburn protection! 
Florida sun tests prove it! Coppertone’s special 
sunscreen guarantees it! Shuts out rays that burn 
7 = and coarsen skin; lets in ultraviolet rays that 
activate coloring matter deep within your skin 
. . . so it tans naturally from the inside out! 
Coppertone contains no artificial tanning agent 
: : ae a to stain your skin or clothes. No alcohol. It’s 
Co-Starring in William Castle’s lanolized and moisturized to prevent drying and 
peeling. Stays on your skin longer, so protects 
even after swimming! 


“13 GHOSTS” 


A Columbia Pictures Release 


Tan by Coppertone . 
Swimsuit by Catalina 


for fastest tan 


wire: MAXIMUM 


SUNBURN PROTECTION 
GUARANTEED 


Only suntan product 
available in Lotion, 
Oil, Cream, Spray, 
Shade (for children 
and supersensitive 
skin). Also Noskote. 
Save—buy large sizes. 


Dont bé a Paleface! 


: See DICK CLARK on 
Another quality product 
of Plough, pant tae “American Bandstand” 


available in Canada. ABC Television Network 


“Coppertone is a Reg. T. M. of Plough, Inc. 


CHINESE ACTRES 
THE CER om 
IT WAS HEAR 
HERE IS THE POIGH N 


Chinese actress (‘The World of Suzie Wong’) Jackie Chan never 
made a secret out of her dearest wish that one day she would be Mrs. 
Armstrong-Jones. Night after night in her tight-fitting dress or slit- 
skirts revealing her well-shaped legs, she waited patiently in his studio 
while he worked in his darkroom until the early hours of the morning. 
He took many startling pictures of her which attracted big people in , 
show business. Thus he helped her career, but for Jackie her love for 


Tony was always the biggest thing in her life. During the last years, 


Tony and Jackie were constantly together. Rarely talking, they would 
sit for hours over candle-lit meals in his studio. In January last year, when Jackie returned 
from a trip to New York, he was at the airport to greet her with a long kiss. Two months 
later, 24-year-old Jackie and Tony went winter-sporting to- 
gether in Switzerland. Later they spent some happy days at 
Venice, favorite haunt of lovers. But within weeks of their 
return, Tony was seen less and less with Jackie, and more and 
more in the Princess Margaret set. But when Margaret invited 
Tony to see “West Side Story’ for the first time (she’d seen 
it four times before), when they met at exclusive house parties 
at Lady Devonshire’s London Home, when they had their first 
week end together at the home of Tony’s closest friend, Jeremy 
Fry, at Bath, when he took the official photos of Margaret at 


Windsor last August, and when their love ripened during his 


stay with the Royal Family at Balmoral in October last year, 
and in Sandringham after Christmas—Tony kept it a secret 
from Jackie. Once the secret of his engagement to 
the Princess was out, reporters tried in vain to 
get Jackie’s story. She loved him too much to spill 
the beans. Now, however, in an exclusive private 
talk with us in London, Jackie has agreed, for the 
first time, to tell her own story.... 


(Continued on page 59) 


m™ Elizabeth and Eddie bustled 
about their swank seven-room 
Hotel Park Lane apartment, in 
New York City. 

Liz’ sons, Mike and Chris, 
were in school, Liza was having 
her afternoon nap, and the 
_ Fishers were sorting their things 


OF 


Liz makes 
Fuge = 
to return | 
to his 
own 
children 


for a trip out to the West Coast. 

Liz held up a divine white 
chiffon dress, cut in her favorite 
V-neckline, tiny at the waist, 
bouffant in the skirt and just 
knee length. Eddie provide 
vocal accompaniment . . . ‘I 
married (Continued on page 33) 
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and | knew, despite all the fun and frol 
that Somewhere, way down deep, they were m 


Suddenly | knew how much | m 


e@e 


an angel.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake—Eddie, I’m 
not an angel—don’t you read the maga- 
zines? I’m a wicked woman. Why don’t 
they ever write ballads like J Married 
a Wicked Woman! It would outsell 
everything on the market.” 

“Say, that’s an idea, nubble-nose,” 
Eddie kidded her, “‘let’s do it ourselves, 
publish it, and record it with one of our 
new singers on the Ramrod label! We 
could do a sequel and have a girl singer 
do something like: The Monster I 
Married” 

Liz dropped the dress on the king- 
size lilac-velvet bed, tiptoed up behind 
her favorite (Continued on page 62) 


@ Not long ago we received a letter 
from a reader about Elvis Presley. 
The letter worried us, and contin- 
ues to WOITy US. 

We get thousands of letters 
about Elvis, many of them from 
people who have been helped by 
him and who want to share their 
experience with us, many from 
people who praise Elvis as a Chris- 
tian who has never for a moment 
lost sight of his religion, or lost 
touch with his God. And that is 
, § the Elvis we’ve known, and be- 
i | lieved in and still believe in. 

But this (Continued on page 80) 
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Padrick, one or- fre many } 
come to know personally Elvis 


Elvis gave his guitar to cri 


ee are necking i in the balcony; 


x ruin their: pppetite| for eae 


i | . “It’s Saturday ona 
id on. the movies and the 
| _ theater — is packed with 
__ teen- agers. Some of them | 


From bathtubs to double beds, 


| Foo Poncaemsaltty to Snvert, 
the sordid new movies being 
. shown to unsuspecting adults 


 & innocent little children... | 
ss es a 


thing else, but all of them 
have at least one eye on 
‘the giant screen.... 
_ The movie has a harm- 
less title (it sounds like a 
| someof them have already : 
eaten. enough popcorn to 


musical); the movie stars 


three of the most respect- 
ed youngsters in Holly- 


‘What'’s it about? It’s about 


‘wood (for parents whol 
- care, but don’t read movie 


guarantee of wholesome 


t 
ads, their names are : 
ness). The movie unfolds. | 


a nice girl of sixteen who 
(Continued on page 73) 
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w In the fanciest restaurants and night- 
clubs, at the most glamorous Hollywood and 
New York parties, in rooms filled with gor- 
geous women, one young woman today 
stands out from all the others—the brightest 
diamond in a glittering tiara. When she 
enters a room, even the most jaded eyes turn 
and_blink twice at this flawless face and fig- 
ure, perfectly (Continued on page 76) 


he just didwt wan 


| ...the neartbreaking story of Efrem Zimbalist’s rejected wife 


| “But I don’t want a divorce!’’ 


There was a touch of hysteria 
in Steffi Zimbalist’s voice. She 
had tried to control herself 
through most of the conver- 


sation, but when Efrem finally 
brought it into the open, when 
he finally said those awful 
words, “I think it would be 
better if we get a divorce this 


time,’ she could no longer. 
hold in her emotions. , 

Efrem just sat there in the 
huge wing chair, toying ab-) 
sently with his pipe. P 


me any More... 


} There was a pained expres- repeated her words, “But I murmured gently. “But I know, 


on in his eyes. don’t want a divorce. I still and you know too, if you'll 
| “Please, Steffi.”’ love you.: I love you very be honest enough to admit it, 
} She met his gaze. She forced much.” that the love we had had for hit 


rself to become calm. She “T know, Steffi, I know,” he each (Continued on page 58) 
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Nancy Sinatra and Tommy Sands: 
Two kids from broken homes, 
| Two lovers in the warm California night. 
Two human beings longing for each other’s arms 


but caught in 


The tender tension 
a of a long, long Ie 
engagement 


He was afraid to say what 
was on his mind, embarrassed and 
ashamed. Maybe he would—later. He bit into the last 
of the tart green rind of his watermelon, and he looked up at her, 
sitting by the small campfire in the moonlight, and a 
shiver went through him. It was hard, 
being in love and waiting . . . holding back his loyé. He loved looking 
at her and, silently, his emotion visible in his eyes, he 
stared. For she was beautiful, no matter what others said. Some 
people called Nancy plain; others said she was or- 
dinary-looking. They were all crazy. She was lovely, with a madonna 
look, soft dark hair, beautiful brown eyes. And 
now the firelight dimpled her cheeks and she smiled that slow smile 
that shattered his heart. He tossed the hard watermelon rind 
= on the dying campfire, and it sizzled and sput- 
tered. “Tommy,” Nancy said, “you (Continued on next page) 


We work, we play, we dream... 


lout nothing Inelps. Iinese are the 
longest six montis of our lives! 


shouldn’t do that. The fire’s so pretty. 
You'll make it go out.” 

“The fire isn’t nearly so pretty as you, 
baby,’ Tommy said. 

She smiled. She sat on her knees, roast- 
ing a frankfurter stuck on a long black 


twig. “Let me roast you a marshmallow,” 


she offered. 


Tommy nodded his head. ‘‘Nope. I’m 
full.” 

“You eat so fast, Tommy,” she said, 
half-smiling, and her smile made him melt. 

“T know,” he gulped. “Maybe... may- 
be it’s because I love you so much.” 

““Wha-a-a-t?”’ 

“They say we (Continued on page 74) 
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her daddy WaS dead... when Jim Hill came to 


her on the golf course, his face 

_ colorless, his high forehead 
wrinkled, a stunned expression on 
his face, she wondered if he 

were sick. 

“Darling,’’ he told her, “‘please 
come with me to the clubhouse.”’ 
“What's the matter?” Rita 
Hayworth asked her husband 
tenderly, lifting a hand under her 
hair to brush it away from her 
damp neck. 

He didn’t answer her. He took 
her hand and the two of them 
walked to the lounge of the club- 
house where they sat on a pat- 
terned settee in the pine-paneled 
room. He looked into her 
searching eyes and, holding 
both her hands in his lap, he 
mumbled, “I... | don’t know 
how to tell you this, but they’ve 
just given me the news on the 
telephone.”’ His voice was flat, 
empty, as though he were in a 
daze, unwilling to believe what he 
was about to say. 

“Aly ... Aly Khan,” he began, 
“is dead. Killed in a car crash in 
Panis: ae 

She looked at him unbelievingly 
for a moment, as if he had 
gone (Continued on page 63) 


= oe Last winter, nen ee 
=) Charlton and | flew to Japan 
with “Ben-Hur’’ we met 
the Emperor, prowled the 
_ Ginza and wound up 
at the famous Toho movie 
__ studios in Tokyo. There, 
as almost everywhere, in 
-_terviewers had one 
_ burning question for me. 
___ “Ah, so,” they hissed _ 
3 politely. “We sO re- 
- specting you nice. 
_ Horrywood marriage. 
‘Tell, prease—what 
is secret?” 2 
_ Each. time | sabes’ a 
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™@ When Brandon woke 
up, the sun was shining 
brightly, the morning 
looked like Paradise. 
When his eyes were real- 
ly open, he remembered 
with a burst of pleasure 
that he would be seeing 
Carol for dinner, a ro- 
mantic dinner by candle- 
light, he hoped. 

He reached for the 
room phone and waited 
for the operator to pick 
up his call. 

“Your number, sir?” 

“Miss Lynley’s room, 
please,” he asked hap- 
pily. 

When Carol answered, 
her voice hit him hard. 
He tried to compose him- 
self, cleared his throat 
several times. 

After they’d said good 
morning, he tried to 
(Continued on page 71) 
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ae feoncs " Dick Clark 
- as aid to us the other - 
fs aay, ‘‘long before last 
= November, when all 
: ae broke loose for 
— | told my wife © 
a Bal rba raa story about 
a vanilla bean. We 


Dick Clark’s - 
own story 
of how his 
wife helped 
him through 
the dark days 
of his 
trial 


were both talking 
about certain things 


-we remembered from 
-our childhoods. And | © 
- started talking about 


Susan. Susie was the 


-landlady’s daughter, 
who lived in this same 


tory 
se 


enews € cord, Maker . 


apartment house 
where we lived. She 
was a beautiful girl, 
a real knockout, a 
couple of years older 
than | was, and a cou- 
ple of feet taller, (Con- 


tinued on page 65) 
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Every young girl dreams 
about the man who some day will 


march down the aisle 


with her to become her 


one and only Mister. 

But Sandra Dee does more 
than dream. . . she has definite 
plans for her husband, 

more definite and different 


than you ever dreamed! 


Here, for the first time, 


are Sandy’s ideas about her 


husband in Sandy’s own words. .. . 


ee Ss 
lans 


1. He’ll never see me in hair 


curlers. 


2. He’ll be the real, absolute 


boss of the family. 


3. He’s going to be older than 


me by at least seven or eight 
years, and probably more. 


4. He’ll be impulsive, doing ex- 


citing things without any 
warning. 


5. | want to be able to respect 


him, especially his brain. 


6. He likes classical and good 


popular music, not rock and 
roll. 


7. He'll want me to keep on 


working in movies. My work 
means too much to me, and 
| think | can be both married 
and an actress. 


8. I'll ask his mother what he 


likes to eat, and then fix it 
for him. . 


9. His hands will ‘intrigue’ me; 


| can’t explain it any better 
than that. 


10. | want him to give me advice 


... | need it. 


11. He'll bring home _ flowers; 


even if it’s just one flower, 
I’ll know it’s for me. 


12. He won't be stuffy or con- 


ceited. 


13. | hope he’ll be able to for- 


give and forget when | do 
something awful. 


14. He’ll want to travel a lot. 
15. | hope he doesn’t insist on 


my doing all the housework! 


16. He’ll be patient with my 


crazy fads. 


17. He won't let me argue with 


him. (Continued on page 65) 


® It was eleven-thirt 
in the morning, 136 
Benedict Canyor 
Drive in West Los An 
geles, the home o 
starlet Stella Stevens} 
(the fabulous Appas } 
sionata von Climax o 
“Li’l Abner’). Stella’: 
five-year-old son And) 
was playing outside 
in the yard, wher} 
suddenly, as Stelle} 
describes it, ‘‘] hearc} 
a man’s voice and < 


Operator, quickly, 


| 

| 

ae Ce In cold terror 
Ee eee | 

| 

| 

; . 
give me the police... 


| 
stella Stevens ran to the adel 


tar drive off. | ran 
Sut the front door 
"ind saw the car pull- 
‘ag out. There were 
iwo men in the front 
teat and Andy was 
setween them. | 
\screamed and terror 
? \led my heart and | 
jan frantically to the 
shone and called the 
nolice: ‘My son has 
Aeen kidnapped.’ 
then | cried.” 

Sergeant T. S. Jo- 


noski, of the Los An- 
geles police, realized 
that this was a seri- 
ous accusation. Kid- 
napping, after all, 
carries a death pen- 
alty. And somewhere, 
it seemed to him, he 
had read about this 
woman, this child. 

A glance at the 
records showed him 
that this wasn’t the 
first time Andy had 
been ‘‘kidnapped.”’ 


Only the year before 
the same thing had 
happened, almost to 
the last detail .. . 
with one difference 
. . . the year before 
the “kidnapper” had 
been Stella herself. 
He found the facts 
easily. They were a 
matter of public rec- 
ord. Stella had mar- 
ried Herman Ste- 
phens in 1954 when 
she was fifteen and 


he was seventeen. 
They had convinced 
themselves that they 
were very much in 
love and eloped. By 
1956 they were di- 
vorced. There was no 
difficulty about a 
property settlement 
for neither of them 
owned much of any- 
thing. But they did 
have a baby, and they 
both loved the baby. 
(Cont. on page 78) 


He Just Didn’t Want Me Anymore 


(Continued from page 41) 


other was not enough. We gave it every 
chance. You know that. We tried to close 
our eyes to everything that was wrong for 
months before we separated last Christmas. 
Maybe we didn’t stay apart long enough 
to think things out carefully. Maybe if we 
tried to work things out away from one 
another instead of rushing back together 
within a week ... we would have known 
how slim our chances were then.” 

“But you wanted to come back,” she 
protested. “You’ve told everyone you’ve 
felt like a new man since we reconciled. 
You. .. .” her voice trailed off. 

“Yes. I know. It was my mistake. It was 
terribly unfair to you. I just wanted to give 
it another chance.” 

She didn’t want to ask. But she couldn’t 
help herself. 

“There’s someone else, isn’t there?” 

He looked startled for a moment and 
then regained his composure. 

“No one person has come between us, 
Steffi. Not really. Its just—well, that we 
have been living in separate worlds and 
neither of us could ever have been happy 
in the other’s.” 

“But there is someone else,” she per- 
sisted. “It’s that red-haired girl, isn’t it?” 

Ef said nothing. 

He lit his pipe and stared into space for 
a few minutes that seemed like an eternity 
to Steffi. 

Then she broke the suffocating silence 
which filled the room. 

“You can have a divorce, since that is 
what you want. It isn’t what J want—but 
I won’t stand in your way.” 

“Thank you, Steffi.” 

“When will you be leaving?” 

“Over the week end—if that is satis- 
factory to you.” 

“And the children?” She was thinking 
of Efrem’s son Skipper and daughter 
Nancy. She would keep them ‘if he wanted 
her to—for the time being at least. It was 
up to 

“T think it would be better for everyone 
if I sent them back east to their mother’s 
family until I’m resettled. I know it means 
disrupting their classes—but there will be 
less confusion in every other way. Pil 
make the reservations for Saturday.” 

“And you? Back to the motel?” 

“Back to the motel.” 

They talked a little longer that night— 
Efrem and Stephanie. They didn’t rehash 
their problems. There was no longer any 
sense to that. They talked about their 
plans and the provisions for little Stephanie 
Jr. and a dozen other details that are 
among the remains when a marriage has 

ied. 


No reconciliation 


On the following Saturday, Efrem drove 
his son and daughter to the airport. He 
didn’t have to explain much to them. They 
were teen-agers—bright for their age. They 
understood. Particularly Nancy who was 
sixteen—and growing so quickly into wom- 
anhood. He looked hard at Nancy and 
thought of her mother: How much alike 
they were—and how in a few years, Nancy 
would be so much like Emily when they 
had first met. Nancy was only six when 
Emily died. “I suppose,’ he thought to 
himself, “it was even harder on her than 
it was on me.” 

He put his children on the plane, then 
drove slowly along the Sepulveda Freeway 
into the San Fernando Valley—and back to 
his ranch. 

Stephanie wasn’t home. 

Perhaps she thought it might be better 


58 that way. 


He packed the remainder of his things, 
and piled them into the car. 

He drove down Ventura Boulevard back 
to the motel, and then remembering he 
had hardly had anything to eat he stopped 
at a roadside drive-in. He felt as though 
he was having a recurring dream. That he 
had been through these identical motions 
before, and then he realized that he had. 
Last December. When he and Stephanie 
separated for the first time. 

This time he knew there would be no 
reconciliation. 

He remembered Steffi’s face when they 
said good-bye. 

Drawn and white. So very white. 


Rossano Brazzi says it in Count 
Your Blessings: “Always smile at 
women. If they are prefty it 


gives you pleasure. If they aren't, 
it gives them pleasure.” 

Earl Wilson 

in the New York Post 


And he remembered it the first time he 
ever saw it. Radiant and half black with 
boot-polish stains. 

It was just before Christmas, in 1955, and 
a friend of his, Bill Windom, took him 
along to drop in on a couple of girls he 
knew. Steffi was in an old pair of blue 
jeans, shining a pair of riding boots and 
she didn’t stop polishing even after they 
were introduced. 

“What are you shining, your boots—or 
your face?” he asked. “And why?” 

“‘T’'m going riding tomorrow and I want 
to look nice when I fall off my horse,” she 
laughed. 

They’d joked pleasantly like that for a 
while and then he had to go. He was due 
at a party—and he was late already. 

“Good luck,” he called out as he went 
to the door, and bet her half-a-dollar she 
wouldn’t fall. 

The next day he found a message telling 
him some lady phoned to say he owed 
her $.50. 

He took the shiny half-dollar and a gift- 
wrapped bottle of pain killer back to the 
apartment on 49th Street. 

He had intended to stay just long 
enough to pay his debt. 

He stayed all afternoon—and convinced 
her she was well enough to go out to din- 
ner, especially since he knew of a restau- 
rant with very very soft cushions. 

He was in the midst of rehearsals for 
Fallen Angels—which didn’t give him 
much time for courting. But Stefi was very 
easy to court. If he was two or three hours 
late because of delays—she understood and 
was patient. 

He was attracted to her because she was 
fun. Because she knew how to make him 
laugh. He hadn’t really looked at women 
for five years—not since Emily died. 

He didn’t think he ever wanted to get 
married again. 

But as he continued seeing Steffi, he 
wondered if perhaps he should. 

He was honest. 

He told her about Emily. About the 
year after her death when he shut himself 
away from the world in Connecticut. 
About the three years after that when he 
worked for his father at the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music in Philadelphia and kept 
to himself—and away from the theater. 
He told her why he couldn’t face the 
stage, how the heart for acting had gone 
out of him because acting had brought him 


and Emily together and was “something | 
they both loved. 

He even told about the gold signet ring) 
he always wore. The one trimmed with} 
blue-bells winding around his initials. She} 
had given it to him because Blue-bell was} 
his pet name. 

“Tll always wear it,” he told Steffi. Anc | 
she nodded. 

He introduced her to his children—anc } 
was pleased they all got on so well to- 
gether. The kids needed a mother—some- |} 
one to take care of them and guide them | 
Particularly since he was returning to < 
full-time career. 

With each day of their relationship he 
grew to care for Steffi even more. It wasn’.} 
exactly the way it had been before—bu‘ 
he didn’t believe that anything like tha: 
could happen twice in the same way. 

He knew, however, that he was hope 
with her. For the first time in five years. } 
his heart was light again. 

Two months after they met, they were 
married. "| 
They seemed ideally suited to one an- 

other, with their almost identical back- 

grounds and worldly experience. Steffi wa:), 
the daughter of a Washington at l 
and educated in Boston and in Europe, a} 
was Efrem. She was domestic and aruct: : 
loved the theater and living in Connecti- }, 
cut much the same as Ef did. And sh¢}. 
loved children. 

They rented a home in Connecticut anc}. 
were blissfully happy. 

Steffi became pregnant. Another blessing ) 

Then late in 1956, Ef was sent to Holly-); 
wood to test for a role in Sayonara. He 
didn’t get the part and returned east, onl).). 
to get a call notifying him that the studic by 
wanted him for Bombers B-52, and the}}. 
were interested in throwing in a seven-. 
year contract too. 

Efrem hesitated about the contract. 

He knew Steffi loved it in the east— > 
where she could ride to her heart’s conten 
and be with her friends and family. 

But he also knew he couldn’t throv 
away the opportunity. TV was movin; 
west, and in spite of his success in Falle: 
Angels, there just weren’t that many stagy 
jobs available for someone who wasn’ 
considered a “name star.” Movies woulc 
make him a name, he figured. Then h 
could return to Broadway on his terms» 

“Besides,” he told Steffi, “if I last ou 
there more than a year we could have ou: 
own ranch and all the horses you wants, 
If I'm a flop, we can always move bacl } 
east.” ' 

He flew to the Coast on December 17. a 

A week later, in time for Christmas, sho)» 
joined him. ; 

They took a small house, at first, whild i! 
they waited to see what happened. L 


Everything seemed perfect 


When Warners picked up his option anc) 
cast him in 77 Sunset Strip, they bough 4. 
the ranch in the Valley, and as a specia 
present Ef bought Steffi the most beauti- 
ful horse she had ever seen. 

They joined the Tennis Club and Thy. 
Hunt Club and made “hundreds of friends. , ey 

Everything seemed perfect. ; 

Then slowly the marriage began to fal) 
apart. 

At first it was just little things. Steffi] b 
despite her “hundreds of friends” is shvk> 
and retiring among large groups of stran-//\ 
gers and she began to hate the large din | 
ners and parties that Efrem was constant) 
invited to. She went along with him ajfs 


- the beginning. And sat in the corner— 


while across the room, debonair and self: 
assured, Efrem was the center of attrac: }: 
tion. Even when she remained at his side }-. 
she was largely ignored by the ladies com: |). 
peting for his attention. 

After one particularly upsetting eve-} 
ning, they had it out. 


BUS 


ic 


‘I hate those parties. I feel like part 
| the wall-paper. I can’t understand why 
\e have to go.’ 
““Tt’s part of the business, Steffi, you 
‘now that.” 
““T?s part of your business—as far as 
mn concerned I never want to go to an- 
‘her again, 
“If that’s the way you feel. . 
"That was the way she felt but she 
“dn’t think he’d take her so literally. 
‘He would receive an invitation, accept 
“not mention it to his wife, appear at 
> affair and with an air of old world 
llantry, never explain to a soul why he 
‘as alone. 
‘Perhaps Steffi could have adjusted to 
‘ing alone on these evenings if she wasn’t 
“pbne so much the rest of the time. 
When Ef became involved in a TV 
‘ries, his hours at work became long and 
é-egular. He’d leave the house at 5:00 
| 6:00 am., often return exhausted at 
7:00 or 11: 00 pm. 
‘When Roger Smith was hospitalized last 
‘mmer, he had to do double duty. When 
. was home, he was tired and irritable. 
‘sAnd Steffi was bored—and irritable. 
“I want to get away from this all,” she 
otested one day. “Why can’t we go back 
Dist for a while? When are we going to 
ike that honeymoon in Europe we've 
*en talking about for three years?” 
“Stefi, you know Id like a vacation too. 
‘aybe whén we wind up the series for 
je season. Maybe when I have a few 
=eeks off we can go to New York.” 
But when he had a few weeks off last 
“inter, he went into The Crowded Sky 
stead. 
+'And Steffi, perhaps as the result of ten- 
‘°ns and unhappiness and just not caring 
‘ough to think about her health, went 
to the hospital suffering from a severe 
}se of hepatitis. 
+'When she was well enough to be re- 
*ased, she talked about Connecticut again. 
at there was still no time. 


” 


There were more arguments. And with 
each argument a little bit of their marriage 
died. 

They both tried hard to prevent a final 
collapse. Each in his own way. 


"The romantic bit” 


On November 30, Steffi held a great big 
surprise birthday party for her husband— 
the kind of party he liked best. 

She was the perfect hostess in every 
way. She mixed with her guests, made 
sure that no one was alone, that everyone 
was having a wonderful time. And if she 
herself was having less than a wonderful 
time, she didn’t show it. Not even when it 
was over. 

Ef, on his part, tried to come home early, 
arranged to stay home a little more often. 

Maybe both tried too hard. 

On December 21st he moved out—for 
the first time. 

“This is it,’ he said. “I don’t see how 
we can get back together again. It’s just 
too taut a situation to live through.” 

During the week that followed, Steffi on 
the advice of friends, consulted a psy- 
chiatrist and the same ‘friends then turned 
to Efrem and convinced him it wasn’t good 
for either of them to be apart. 

On January 1, they resolved to spend 
the New Year and the new decade under 
the same roof. 

Steffi sent for her father in Washington 
whom she hadn’t seen for three years. 
Efrem called the children and told them 
to return to California and finish the 
school term—now that Christmas vacation 
was over. 

On their fourth anniversary they did 
the town. Candlelight dinner, dancing, 
“the romantic bit.” 

They tried to convince themselves that 
they were happy again. 

But they weren’t. 

And it was shortly after their fourth 
wedding anniversary that Efrem met the 
sparkling red-haired young actress. 


Maybe if his reconciliation had been 
working out he wouldn’t have given her 
a second thought. 

But after that first meeting he found he 
was thinking a great deal of her. 

There was something about her that re- 
minded him of that first girl he had loved 
a long, long time ago. 

He saw her again at the studio. And he 
wanted to see her still again. 

They had coffee together. 

It was innocent. It was meant to be 
harmless. She knew he was married. They 
had no intentions of becoming emotionally 
involved. They said as much. 

And yet they knew it was too late for 
words. 

Just as it had been too late to save his 
marriage. 

And he had to face Steffi and tell her 
he wanted his freedom. 

On the night he left his ranch and his 
home, he didn’t want to see anyone. 

He decided on a Nevada divorce. He 
would use his six weeks vacation to estab- 
lish residence. It would be easier that way. 
A fast clean break—rather than dragging 
it out for the year that it takes a divorce 
to become final in California. 

Stefi would get custody of their daugh- 
ter. He knew that. That was the hardest 
part of it—and it would be harder on him 
still if Steffi decided to move back east—as 
he presumed she would. Yet it would be 
better than having his littlest girl grow 
up in a home filled with tensions and 
discord. : 

After the divorce—well, he’d let the 
future take care of itself... . 

... Variety reported that he told friends 
Kipp Hamilton, the pretty red-head that 
appeared opposite Audie Murphy in THE 
Unrorciven, will be his next wife. And he 
has neither confirmed nor denied the re- 
port. He won't talk of his future plans 
until after he’s free. END 
Efrem will star, for Warner Bros., in THE 
CrowveD Sky and Gown OF GLoryY. 


Princess Margaret, Her Husband, And the Girl He Left Behind 


aontinued from page 28) 


‘Here then, is the report of Moprrn 
)'REEN’s London correspondent, Beverly 
“t, direct from an interview in Jackie 
| .an’s apartment: 
)5ince the evening of February 27, when 
*"s Queen Mother announced the engage- 
jent of Princess Margaret to Tony Arm- 
“4 ong-Jones, Jackie Chan has lived in an 
welcomed spatlight . . . as “The girl he 
t behind.” Each night, as she appears 
stage at the Prince of Wales Theater, 
‘rious eyes are focused on her. As pretty 
“inese girls in brightly colored cheong- 
ms dance seductively in the arms of 
it}-efree young sailors, it is Tsai Chin, the 
r of The World of Suzie Wong, ’who 
‘minates the dialogue. But somehow, the 
Gople in the audience search the scene 
' Jackie Chan. And whisper, “Which one 
siishe?” And nudge one another, “There 
. over there in the corner. .. .” 
‘That's her. Her hair’s different She 
‘ars it up in all the photographs. . . 
“So that’s . ?” Even when the words 
“2 unspoken, the inference is there | ee 
that’s the girl he left behind. . . 
3efore February 27th, Jackie ae had 
#-2en known as an impish, friendly, dedi- 
2 ed young actress—known, that is, to 
ap: friends—other aspiring young actors 
pi actresses, students, the gay social things 
<a London’s Chelsea set. And her name was 
niliar to West End casting directors, as 
-h a dancer and an actress. London's 
ss and publicists knew her, too .. . but 
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primarily as a friend of one of their col- 
leagues. “She was Tony’s girl,” they say. 
And for something like eighteen months, 
theirs was the wedding that newsmen had 
expected to cover. 

They’d expected an announcement back 
in March of ’59, when Jackie and Tony re- 
turned from vacationing together in Swit- 
zerland. When Jackie came back from a 
trip to New York that June and Tony 
swept her into his arms and covered her 
cheeks with kisses, they’d thought, “Any 
time now they'll be breaking the news.” 

“When’s the wedding?” was an appro- 
priate question. But Jackie’s and Tony’s 
answer was always, “Our careers come 
first.” It occurred to no one that at the 
time they might have meant it. - 

Then, as one show business light re- 
members, “We were sitting around watch- 
ing TV one evening when a commentator 
broke in with ‘The Queen Mother has an- 
nounced the engagement of her daughter 
Princess Margaret Rose to Antony Arm- 
strong-Jones! .. .’” 

Princess Margaret and Tony. Tony and 
Princess Margaret. London went wild. 
Then, after a while, in the midst of the 
excitement, Fieet Street scribes suddenly 
began asking, “But what about Jackie?” 


How Jackie took the news 


Jackie was in her dressing room at the 
theater when the news was announced. 
And it was the beginning of the siege. The 


backstage telephone rang constantly. The 
stage doorman turned reporters away by 
the dozens. It went on for weeks, with the 
show’s press agents explaining to one and 
all, “She’s not talking to anyone. She 
hasn’t been home. She hasn’t been an- 
swering the telephone. Even we don’t know 
how to reach her, except at the theater. 
Everyone’s been after her.” 

Jackie became a kind of nomad. Like 
the early Marlon Brando, she wandered 
from one friend’s flat to another. But it 
wasn’t just a Brando-like quirk. It was 
desperation, finding refuge from ringing 
telephones, inquisitive acquaintances and 
strangers, prying questions. 

The fact that she made herself scarce 
drove the press crazy ... yet they re- 
spected her for it, from the first. “You 
don’t get the feeling she’s being coy about 
the whole bit and, well, kind of leading 
us on in the chase,” said one. “It’s not 
like the feeling a lot of us got about Peter 
Townsend who invariably seemed to make 
a point of hiding out or popping up where 
reporters were most likely to find him— 
then protesting in such a way and making 
such enigmatic statements that all he man- 
aged to do was cause Princess Margaret 
and the rest of the royal family a great 
deal of embarrassment. 

“Jackie sincerely feels embarrassment, 
herself, about all the attention. And she’s 
tried to avoid it as much as she can—but 


as an actress, and a responsible actress, 50 
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she has to turn up for performances at the 
theater. Then, too, as an actress, she’s not 
going to be able to stay in hiding, press- 
wise, forever. But if she feels a sense of 
loss, there’ll be no just-barely trembling 
lower lip to give reporters the clue, or any 
other nonsense. 

“She’s too proud to want a lot of mawk- 
ish sympathy, she’s too loyal to take a 
chance of even unintentionally putting a 
friend in an uncomfortable spot, and she’s 
too well-bred to do or say anything that 
might embarrass English royalty.” 


“Lam happy for him" 


It was a few days after the wedding that 
I saw Jackie at her apartment. Her first 
words were a question, “How did you get 
my telephone number?” She sighed. “I 
don’t know who’s been giving it out, but 
somehow a lot of people have managed 
to get hold of it. So mostly I’ve been stay- 
ing with friends. It’s much easier.” 

“Then it’s been pretty bad?” 

“At the theater, the phone has been ring- 
ing all during performances. People ask- 
ing absurd questions which I didn’t think 
important.” 

“Questions such as?” 

There was a pause. “This last week, what 
I planned to wear to the wedding. I just 
don’t think it’s important what the guests 
wear to a wedding. One simply dresses to 
suit the occasion.” 

“Questions about Tony?” 

“About Tony,” she said. “I am happy 
for him, as one is always happy for one’s 
friends when they get married. 

Born in Trinidad of a half- Russian, half 
Chinese father and a Chinese mother, she’d 
dreamed of being a dancer. She started 
dancing lessons when she was seven. Her 
father was a prosperous photographer and 
she grew up in an artistic atmosphere. “I 
think you could say I was a bit of a tom- 
boy,” she grinned. “I was the only girl in 
the family, with two brothers, Gary and 
Ian, and most of my cousins were boys as 
well.” 

It was her long black hair that took the 
worst beating. The boys’ favorite pastime 
was blowing bubble gum into it and she 
was constantly having to have it cut out. 
She retaliated by loathing one of the boys’ 
best friends and encouraging the dog to 
bite him. “The dog was a little Pomer- 
anian,” she grins. “And whenever the boy 
wanted to pet it, I'd tell him to blow into 
the dog’s face because he loved it. Actually, 
the dog hated it.” 

When she was fifteen, her family made 
arrangements to send her to school in 
England. “We were all sent to boarding 
school somewhere,’ she remembers. “I 
think my family rather believed in it. I 
was happy too. You see, my mother was 
so young that my elder brother and I felt 
that she was about the same age we were, 
and I suppose that this was one reason 
we were always so independent.” 

Her only regret about leaving was say- 
ing good-bye to her one true love. “He 
was fourteen. Really extraordinary look- 
ing—half Chinese, half Spanish, and pre- 
maturely grey hair ran in his family, so 
his was very white. Yes, I was fond of 
him. But,’ she grins, “he didn’t exactly 
jump off the dock in despair when I left.” 

Her school was Elmhurst, in Camber- 
ley, a town in the south of England, and 
there were ballet lessons as well as class- 
room work. “I was very happy there,” she 
says. “There was only one tragedy that I 
remember—when I first arrived. Nearby 
was a boys’ college and they would invite 
the girls at our school over for dances, 
send a bus for us. I'll never forget the 
first one. Everyone got terribly dressed up, 
in full organdies. The only dress I had was 
a slim Chinese one, with little slits up the 
sides. The boys must have been about six- 
teen or seventeen and, when we arrived, 


they stared at me as if I were the most 
freakish thing in the world. I was terribly 
embarrassed.” 


She knew what she wanted 


When she left Elmhurst, she went on to 
the Royal Academy of Dance. “I thought 
I wanted to be a teacher. But I discovered 
that I was completely unsuited for it. I 
just didn’t have enough patience, so I de- 
cided to be a professional dancer in the 
theater instead. 

“Then one day, the headmistress said 
that the Windsor Repertory Company was 
looking for someone to cast in a play called 
Tobias and the Angel. She knew the man 
who ran the company and called him. to 
suggest me. It was my first acting job. I 
played a little serving girl and did a little 
dance. I looked so terrible. I didn’t have a 
clue about how to make up. One of the 
other girls had to show me exactly what 
to do.” But from the moment she stepped 
on the stage and said her lines, she knew 
what she wanted to do—become an actress. 

When she left the Academy, she went 
to Paris, intending to spend two weeks 
vacationing and then return and tackle the 
London theater world. “But somehow the 
two weeks lengthened into six months,” 
she smiles. “I sat for a few artists. Other- 
wise, I didn’t do anything at all. I had a 
small allowance from my father. I so fell 
in love with the city, I almost completely 
forgot my aim in life. Then one day I ran 
into a girl with whom Id gone to school. 
‘Aren’t you going to work?’ she asked me. 
I decided then that I should go back. But 
if I hadn’t run into my school friend, I 
might still be there.” 

It was a good time for Oriental actresses. 
She went into the play, Teahouse of the 
August Moon, as one of the geisha girls. 
She toured England as the principal dan- 
cer in the road company of The King and 
I. Then she danced in Kismet. There were 
others. “One was a musical called Simply 
Heaven, which I thought was marvelous. 
It lasted for three weeks.” 


Then came Suzie Wong. “I just went 
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along and auditioned,” she says. “I w 
given the part of Lily. It’s a very sm<| 
one. And I was also assigned to undei 


know,” she adds modestly, “there - are |] 
limited number of One actresses 
London.” 
Then Paramount began casting the fil } 
version of the play and, again. Jack 
“Just walked in.” Producer Ray Stark ar 
Jean Negulesco (the original director wi }| 
departed) simply looked at her and sai’ 
in chorus, “Ah Gwenny.” And 
Jackie won the coveted role of Suzie] 
homely girl friend, who can’t seem to g) 
many men... a part which has bee 
built up in the film. ia 
Consequently, daytimes, she was playi 
Gwenny, a completely different sort /¢ 
girl, playing Suzie at understudy rehear:) 
als, and Lily during the actual perforn™ 
ances in the evenings. As for how she mar 
aged, she says simply, “It took a bit 
adjusting.” 
Jackie talks about marriage 


Her thoughts on marriage: 

“I haven’t tried,” she says. “I've nev 
been married, but I’m quite sure that it} 
possible to combine a career with mai) 
riage. That’s what Id like to do. I thi 
I would hate to be married to anyone wh. 
is an actor—but I would like my husban 
to be interested in the theater. 

“I don’t believe that a man must be th} | 
boss in marriage necessarily, or the wom) 


where no one’s boss. 

“I don’t believe in being too much wit) 
people. It might result in their getting o7 
each other’s nerves. So unless a woma) 
who has children is really happy just stay) 
ing home with them, I think it is nice fo. 
her to have a career ... one that she ca) 
work at if she wants to, if she likes.” © 

Romance in her life? “There is someon) 
I’m dating,” she says. “He’s at Cambridg! 
I'd rather not talk about him or give h) 
name.” (His name’s David Cammell, 
brother of the English painter Dona 
Cammell. He keeps her picture in h 
room, escorts her to parties, says, “We'v 
known each other for six months. I real 4 
don’t want to say anything about the re 
lationship or discuss romance at the mo 
ment, but I can’t deny that it might bi) 
true.”) 

“In general,” Jackie goes on. “I don't li 
aggressive men or women. And I suppos} 
most of the men whom I've been fond ¢ 
seem to be terribly slim.” i 

About her past and present, Jackie say 
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have been terribly happy. I make enoug} 
to live on in my job. And I can’t think c) 
anything desperately upsetting that’s had 

pened to me... .” This she says withov}) 
batting an eye, her face expressionless. 4 

Her future is her career. At Paramoun™ 
they think she has a bright one. Produce} 
Ray Stark has talked to her about a pal) 
in Kowloon, another big picture, whic 
will be made in the Orient. Before th) 
Suzie Wong group returned to Hong Kon” 
to reshoot scenes that were scrapped whe | 
France Nuyen left the cast, the powe!: 
were saying thusly: “We've decided to re 
lease the picture the latter part of the yea) 
instead of holding it over. We want to ge) 
it into the Oscar race, as we’ve got som}! 
sure-fire performances—we don’t see ho) 
they can miss nominations. There’s Bi! 
Holden, Nancy Kwan ...and a girl name’) 
Jackie Chan.” 

Jackie Chan, a proud, loyal girl, wh | 
with great dignity hides from the worl 
the heartbreak of being the girl Princes 
Margaret’s husband left behind. EN | 


Jackie can be seen in THE WorLD 0}, 
Suzie Wonc, Paramount. 
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Eddie to Return to His Own Children 


(Continued from page 30) 


monster and clutched him in a bear-hug 
while they howled at their own expense. 
Suddenly, Eddie held Liz more tenderly. 
He stroked her face, cupped it in his hands. 
“No one but me knows what a magnificent 
human being you are—me and the chil- 
dren. They don’t give gold awards for 
people like you, sweetheart—just old- 
fashioned prayers of thanks—like mine.” 

“Oh come on now,” Liz chided him, 
“here we are off to the land of fun and 
frolic and here you are spouting campaign 
speeches. Honestly, darling, you’re already 
elected to be my love for life so you don’t 
have to say such extravagant things to 
me.” 

Elizabeth jammed a silly native Jamaica 
hat on her head and in falsetto sang, “I’m 
going to get you on a jet to Los Angeles”— 
and the spell of seriousness was broken 
with her usual flair for humor and cheer. 
She said nothing of her dread of that jet. 

She picked up two small straw beanies 
decorated in_ gaily colored _ threads. 
“Todd and Carrie will love those hats,” she 
said warmly, remembering how they had 
lovingly selected the little gifts. 

Eddie’s eyes lost their gleam of fun. He 
sobered immediately. Elizabeth ran to his 
side, cupped his face in her hands as he 
had hers only moments ago. 

“You miss them so, don’t you, my 
darling. But just think of the reunion 
youll have. They’ll be so glad to see 
you,” Liz said softly. 

“T know, I know, but—” Eddie began. 

Liz took his arm and said firmly “Enough 
for packingsville.” 


“When we get back from California .. . 


They went into the living room to await 
the boy’s return from school. The tiny 
terriers and the siamese cat scrambled for 
position. Elizabeth was draped in a cat 
and a dog and Eddie was roughhousing 
with the second toy terrier. 

This time it was Liz’ turn to turn pen- 
sive. “Oh, Eddie, I hate to leave in a way. 
I love New York, and Chris and Mike are 
here, and somehow California reminds me 
of so many things .. . the tragedy, the 
whispers, the way people out there stared 
and gossiped. . . . New York has been 
kinder to me—it’s Los Angeles where 
everyone was calling me a wicked woman.” 

Eddie comforted her, “We won’t be but 
a few days, sweetheart, and the boys will 
soon have a holiday vacation when we 
can have some fun together. . . . We 
promised to take them to the circus and 
on a picnic in the park.” 

They heard the sound of the door being 
rattled by two lively happy-to-be-home- 
from-school children. The pets dashed out 
of laps and arms to wildly welcome their 
small masters, Mike and Chris. 

“We were just talking about you guys,” 
said Eddie, to the two bright-eyed, Eton- 
capped boys who headed straight for him. 

“What about?” said ringleader Mike— 
who doesn’t believe in saying one extra 
word. 

“Yeah, what about us were you talk- 
ing?” said Chris—who doesn’t believe in 
being left out. 

“Well, we were just saying about the 
circus and picnic when we get back from 
our trip to California. Your mother was 
unhappy about leaving for a few days 
and I reminded her about our big plans 
for your spring vacation period.” 

“Hey, Mom, if you don’t want to go 
to California, why go?” asked Mike. 

“Yeah, Mom,” piped Chris, “why?” 

There was a silence. Eddie and Liz 


looked at each other but neither spoke. 
Mike, the diplomat, who sensed some 
trouble in the atmosphere, said, “Guess 
what. I’m learning to speak French. Bon- 
jour, Monsieur!” 

“You're not only learning how to speak 
French,” said Eddie finally, “you’re learn- 
ing how to think French, you genius... . 
C’mon, let’s get some cookies and milk 
and then you can help us finish packing 
and we'll all watch TV later.” 

The boys trotted off to put their books 
away. Eddie said to Liz, “You know, 
Mike’s beginning to think like a French 
diplomat, he can change the conversation 
so quickly.” Eddie said it proudly, almost 
as proud as if Mike were his own son. 

Elizabeth laughed, “Now parents are 
going to have to take lessons to keep up 
with their children.” 

They spent a quiet family evening, 
reading, chatting, watching two TV pro- 
grams. Then it was time to put the chil- 
dren to bed—after which Eddie and Eliza- 
beth retired, knowing it would be a busy 
morning before departure... . 

They took a jet to Los Angeles—Eddie 
interlacing his fingers with Elizabeth’s, 
knowing her gnawing nervousness about 
flights. 

They were met by friends, by MGM 
representatives, by the press and by Eliza- 
beth’s parents. Everyone was glad to see 
them looking so well. 

They were houseguests of Kurt and 
Ketti Frings at their magnificent modern 
mansion set atop a knoll in Holmby Hills. 
(Kurt is Elizabeth’s agent and Ketti is 
the Pulitzer-prize winning playwright.) 

They talked for hours over dinner, wine, 
demitasse and cordials. It was exciting 
to be back in California, Liz insisted, chat- 
tering gaily. 

Eddie didn’t stop her—but he remem- 
bered all her enthusiasm about New York. 
How much she loved it, how much she 
wanted to live there. He also remembered 
her conversations about having a country 
place nearby for the children where they 
could run and play. 

That night in bed the last words he 
heard his wife say as she slipped off to 
slumberland were “Good night, Babies— 
Good night, Mike, Good night, Chris, Good 
night, Liza.” 

Eddie kissed her eyelids, and whispered, 
“Good night, angel.” 


Eddie's day with his children 


The next day was Eddie’s morning to 
visit Todd and Carrie. He got up early, 
while Liz was still asleep, took the silly 
hats and a toy monkey hand puppet he 
had gotten and tiptoed out... . 

When Eddie got back to the Frings’ 
home, Elizabeth was sitting in a lounge 
chair by the pool. She held out her arms 
to her husband. “How are Todd and Car- 
rie, darling,” she asked. 

Eddie didn’t say anything at first. He 
just stood there, looking very troubled. 
Finally he answered slowly, “Well, they’re 
fine, of course. They have a good life. A 
good home. They’re healthy and, I think, 
happy. But when I saw them—” He 
lifted his hands in a helpless gesture. 

“It wasn’t quite so bad with Carrie—I 
mean, she still seemed like my daughter, 
the little girl I know and love. But Todd— 
I had taken them to the beach club and we 
were having milk shakes by the pool. I 
was feeding little Todd. And well, just 
that. Little Todd is getting less and less 
little. He’s changed so much, he’s getting 
to be a little boy, not a baby any more. 


their first train-ride together. They’d bec) 


And I had missed it all. . . . Suddenly 
knew how much I missed little Todd ar. | 
Carrie, and I knew, despite all the fi} 
and frolic of their lives, that way dec 
down, they were missing me too. ...” 

“Of course they miss you, Eddie; th: 
love you... ,” Liz said, stroking his haz 
and feeling that words were inadequa’ 

“When I look my kids in the eye, wh: 
they put their arms around me and ez 
me Daddy—oh Liz, that’s rough. Carr 
asked me if I was coming home, Toc 
just looked at me with those big brov} 
eyes of his. 

“Try to explain to them what unhapp 
ness is. Try to explain why you had 
leave them. Try it. Just try it if yc 
want to experience the most helpless, sou 
wracking experience in life—” 

Eddie stopped bleakly. 

Liz’ arms reached out and held him. “Dor 
torture yourself, my darling, it’s going 
be all right. It’s going to be all right. . . 

Two days later, Eddie and Elizabe 
boarded a train for New York. It w 


on scores of jets, several yachts, even « 
bikes with Chris and Mike in Londo 
But never been on a train together. 

“Isn’t this delicious?” said Elizabet 
“Look at the lovely countryside wavir}’ 
to us while we sit here real comfortabl*)’ 
Oh, Eddie, I’m so glad you suggested v’ 
take the train. This is the way we shou 
travel all the time.” 

It was then that Elizabeth decided °) 
spring her surprise: “Eddie,” she sai’ 
“as soon aS we can arrange it, we’re goir 
to buy a house in California!” ; 

“But—” Eddie began. | 

“No, darling,’ she put her fingers to h: 
lips, silencing him. “No ifs, ands or but’- 
I’ve made up my mind. You are my lif? 
my happiness. I could never be happy ** 
you were unhappy. I couldn’t go on livir' 
in New York, knowing how you're longir-- 
to be with your children, and never sayir 
anything for fear of worrying me. I’) 
made up my mind, Eddie—and you kno 
you can’t cross me,” she grinned at hir 

“But what about the house in Wes 
chester, honey? I thought you wanted - 
be a New Yorker.” 

“Well I do—but—” 

“Yeah, I know—but you know I wai 
to live in California to be near my childre 
and so you’re changing your mind aboi' 
living in the big city.” } 

“Well, Tll tell you,’ Elizabeth smile!) 
“we'll make a little deal. I'll go to C 
fornia like you want, if you promise th: 
when we visit New York it will alwail 
be by train, like this.” 

-Eddie shook his head vigorously. “Blizs| 
beth, you’re a cornball. That ain ta deal- 
baby, that’s a steal. And you're on.’ i] 

The train clickety-clacked as they =| 
their plans to go home to California. 


Liz and Eddie will star in BUTTERFIELD 
for MGM; Liz, later, in Two For THE Ser 
saw, for United Artists. 
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‘How Could I Tell Yasmin Her Daddy Was Dead? 


(Continued from page 47) 


stark raving mad. Then, as his warm eyes 
stared into hers a chill ruffled her heart. 
. Could . . . could such a terrible thing be 
- true? Aly ... dead? 
be . I don’t believe it,” she whispered, 
-and she wondered for a moment if she 
were dreaming a tortuous nightmare. 
_ “Aly’s so young. How could he die?” 
- Jim called the waiter and ordered drinks 
, for both of them. Then he explained Aly 
. was killed outside of Paris. He was at the 
wheel of his sleek and expensive Italian 
sportscar, the new Lancia convertible he’d 
pought only eight days before. At an inter- 
| section, on a sloping road along the Seine 
_Tiver, another car was speeding straight at 
shim. Aly was trapped behind the wheel, 
his neck broken and his chest crushed. 
The other passengers, the model Bettina 
,and his chauffeur whom Aly had asked 
to sit in the back seat, escaped with minor 
injuries. 
; + piercing scream tore from Rita’s throat, 
,-and, as she screamed, all she could hear in 
cher \ ears was the sharp slamming of peak 
jan ear-piercing squeal of tires—and sud- 
t-denly the blinding fatal crash. 
| She collapsed in Jim’s strong arms, and 
| the golf club ambulance was summoned. 
},Jim rushed her to the hospital for sedation. 


} A mournful bell 


} In her luxurious aquamarine bedroom, 
)Rita lay on the giant-sized bed with the 
tufted ivory satin headboard. Lace-edged 
pillows of lilac and purple were propped 
-behind her. It was almost sunset, and dust 
motes swirled, spiral-like, in the slanting 


rays of the late afternoon sun that poured 
through the criss-crossed silk organza cur- 
tains at the wide windows. 

The tragic news tolled through her head 
like a mournful bell. Aly’s dead . . . Aly’s 
dead .. . Aly’s dead! She coughed for a 
spell, and her head throbbed. She was 
groggy from the pills the doctor had given 
her at the hospital. Jim, dear Jim, sat by 
her side now, holding her hand. 

In her aching mind the years rolled back 
furiously, like a long carpet hurtled down- 
hill, and she saw Elsa Maxwell, beaming 
like a proud mother, at a party in Cannes 
in 1948, making the introduction. 

“Dearest Aly,” Elsa cooed, “you'll adore 
Rita. She’s one of our most exciting 
actresses. .. 

“T know,” Aly spoke in a low, soft voice, 
his eyes burning through Rita, “I’ve seen 
all her movies.” 

Rita was fascinated; no doubt about it. 
Aly was one of the most glamorous men 
she’d ever met in her life: darkly good- 
looking, courtly and bursting with manli- 
ness. 

They talked light talk that evening: 
about the other film stars visiting Cannes, 
the lovely Riviera weather, their mutual 
love of music. 

And, a little over a year later, Rita, 
(dressed in a pale blue chiffon dress and a 
matching huge picture hat), and Aly ac- 
cepted the vows of marriage in Aly’s 
palatial home in Vallauris, France. .. . 

When their daughter Yasmin was born, 
Rita believed she had found the enduring 
happiness she needed. She planned to re- 


nounce her film career and live the rest 
of her life as a doting mother and wife. 

But Aly’s interests were too far-flung, 
too unpredictable. There were wild ru- 
mors, never-ending tales of his promiscu- 
ous love life which shattered her. And 
three years after their marriage at Val- 
lauris, she announced through her lawyers 
that “various factors, including my hus- 
band’s extensive social obligations and in- 
terests, make it impossible to establish or 
maintain the kind of home I want and my 
children need.” 

Aly was crushed, bewildered. He wrote 
her a long letter, beginning with My 
Darling One ...I do not want to marry 
again, so a divorce doesn’t interest me. 

The letter tore at her heart because she 
adored him and loved him, but she knew 
their lives could never mix. She couldn’t 
live the frantic gypsy life of his playboy 
spirit. She was proud of him, yes, but that 
wasn’t enough. She wanted a foundation, 
a solidity to their marriage. His brilliant 
horsemanship, his championship auto rac- 
ing, his glamorous friends in the inter- 
national set—all these things were fine but 
they didn’t provide the foundation stone 
Rita needed so desperately in marriage. 

When they divorced, she told Aly she 
would always love him. And this was true. 
She couldn’t destroy his spirit in her heart, 
the generous, fun-loving, carefree manner 
that first attracted her to him. 

What she loved most of all in Aly was 
his goodness, something the world didn’t 
have an opportunity to know because he 
refused to exploit his good deeds. How 
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many times she had seen him help people! 
Once a doorman in Deauville, depressed 
because he didn’t have enough money for 
an iron lung for his daughter who was 
stricken with polio, was quietly slipped 
100,000 frances after Aly had learned his sad 
news. Another time Aly gave thousands 
to an orphanage that was in debit. And 
there were many, many other moments 
that he refused to talk about, begged her 
to keep, quiet about because he felt a good 
deed was not for publicity but for the deep 
satisfaction within the human heart. 

Rita sat up in bed. She had lingered long 
enough. Jim helped her into her robe. He 
had summoned Yasmin from her skating 
lessons, and she was in her room playing. 
Rita squeezed Jim’s hand. 

“Do you want me to go with you?” Jim 
asked. 

Rita took a deep breath. “No. No, dar- 
ling. I...I must do it alone. . 
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She walked slowly to Yasmin’s room to 
tell her daughter, somehow, that her dad- 
dy was dead. 

How should she begin to break the news? 

Yasmin looked up at her mother from 
the book she was reading. Her dark eye- 
lashes always reminded Rita of Aly. Yas- 
min was ten now, tall for her age, sitting 
on the chaise-longue with her pink em- 
broidered skirt puffed all around her. 


The apple of his eye 

“How were your skating lessons, my 
love?” Rita asked, leaning over to embrace 
Yasmin and kiss her. 

“The teacher said I did real well. But 
they wouldn’t let me finish. They made 
me come home early, Mommy. Why?” 


“IT... I wasn’t feeling well, and I wanted 
you to be here with me, Yasmin, because 
I...” She couldn’t go on. She couldn’t 


shatter the child’s innocent heart. How 


could she tell her that she would b/ 
fatherless for the rest of her life, espe) 
cially since the two of them were so de | 
voted to each other. Aly adored Yasmia | 
she was the apple of his eye. Of all h: 
children, she was the only one to hay 
developed his fondness fer horses and rac 
ing, and he always boasted about this. 

“When I see Daddy this summer,” Yas | 
min began, “Ill skate for him and he’ll cla 
his hands and say, ‘Bravo, Bravo!’ ” 

“Darling,” Rita started again, “you kno 
how much we all love you, and I wan! 
you to listen carefully. Last night . . | 
your daddy ... met...” She held bac} 
a moment; she was on the verge of sayin 
God. She caught herself. Yasmin was bein 
raised in her daddy’s Moslem faith. 

“Last night, my love, your daddy me 
Allah,” Rita said, her eyes closed. 
“What?” Yasmin asked incredulously. 

“He ... he met Allah. He was drivin 
a car, and Allah called him and he. . 
went forth to meet Him. Yasmin, my daz 
ling, your father will always, always k 
with you, in your heart, because you love 
him and he loved you. You know that. Bu 
last night . . .” Her voice trailed. Sh 
wondered if she was making any sense < 
all. 

“Mommy, Mommy,” Yasmin called nervy 
ously. “I’m scared. Something’s happene: 
I can tell. Your—eyes are crying! What 
happened?” 

“Oh, my love,” Rita cried, clutching Yas 
min to her breast, lowering her voice, “you 
daddy is deau. But, my darling, he... .” 

“T want my daddy!” Yasmin began cry 
ing. “I want my daddy! I want to talk { 
him on the telephone!” 

There was a knock on the door. Ji 
came into the room. Yasmin jumped wu 
and down screaming for her father, and } 
went over to her and took her in his arn 
and said, “Yasmin, we love you .. . ar 
I want you to understand that nobody, nc 
body wants to hurt you. God makes all tl 
big decisions in life, and God decided . . 

But Yasmin wasn’t listening to a wo 
he said. She was screaming, “Dadd 
Daddy! Daddy!” and Rita dropped to hi 
knees, made the sign of the cross ar}, 
begged her Saviour for help. 


A prince among men 


Hours later they put Yasmin to bed. 

Rita was going to stay with her throug} | 
the night, and she stretched out on + 
chaise-longue. 

Tomorrow she would tell Yasmin th ; 
regardless of what rumors she would he 
about her father in the days to come, sli}; 
must always remember he was a prin 
among men. How many of his friends h: 
said you always felt better after you talk: 
with Aly for a few minutes, that you we 
in a better mood to face the humdru}y 
problems of the day-to-day world. 

And recently, after all those years 
fast living all over the world, Aly hi 
chosen to serve as the head of the Paki 
tani delegation to the UN, and he'd besp: 
lauded for being a bridge and a link bi 
tween the nations of Asia and Africa a 
those of the Western World. 

Rita reached out for Yasmin’s wai 
hand in the darkness of the room, and s 
wondered, for a moment, if there mig 
have been any truth at all to the gossip s}= 
had heard lately. That Aly was tired ‘Rx; 
life, exhausted by his whirlwind pace wihir 
women, horses, cars, society. \ 

No, she couldn’t believe that. Life wv} 
too full for Aly; the Aly she knew was }& 
love with life. If death reached out 
him early, then the only comfort for all 
them was that Aly had lived to the full 
—and that he died with few, if any, regre 
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Rita stars now in Story On Pace O'}) 

later, in U.A.’s First Train To BaAByLcfis 
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‘Continued from page 55) 


|8. He'll propose to me, probably when I’m 
i hventy-two. 

9. He won’t be a gossip, especially not 
}bout women. 

‘}0. He’ll make every major decision in our 
| jives. 

(1. He’ll be six inches taller than me, and 


tit 


|\robably nearer a foot taller. 

2. I go mad over clothes, so he’ll have to 
nore than share our closet space! 

“3. He’ll definitely have to be in charge of 
fhe budget. 

- Tve always admired a man _ who’s 
/lignified. 

|5. I want more than one child, ’cause just 
/me can get awfully spoiled. I know, I am 
Fine. We'll probably have four children. 

| 6. He'll want to eat out lots. I like to cook, 
‘ut sometimes my cooking is disastrous! 
7. He won’t expect me to act “icky!” 

?8. He’ll have a deep, masculine voice. 
9. He'll be the one to decide where we 
ake our vacation. 

' 0. Pll be a very good mother, I think, but 
‘or our children, not for him. 

/. He'll want me near him, but not all 
he time. 

12. 1 want to have the feeling that he’s 


4! 
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(Continued from page 52) 


ie I had a mad crush on her. She was my 
rst honest-to-goodness love. But Susan, 
ne’d pay me very little mind. In fact, the 
‘4ly time she did notice me was whenever 
was in any kind of trouble—if I hurt my- 
| lf playing, if I was worried about some- 
Wing, if I was angry about something. 
When, seeing me like this, she’d say to me, 
\cithout asking what was wrong, ‘Dickie, 
%!9w would you like to come inside and 
|nell my vanilla bean?’ And then she’d 
|ad me into the kitchen of her family’s 
| partment and over to a cabinet, where 
|e kept a big olive jar with a bean inside 
4) And she’d lift off the lid and let me 
'ke a whiff, real sweet-smelling and de- 
cious, it was. And then she’d say to me, 
low Dickie, doesn’t that make everything 
le all better again, just to smell that love- 
4 vanilla bean?’ And I’d look up from the 
ir, at that pretty face of hers, and I’d 
iliy, “Yes, Susie, it sure does ... it sure 
ines!’ ... Well, that was the little story I 
“ld Barbara once. It’s strange, but even 
f ough she laughed when I told her and 

‘en though she repeated it to someone a 
;|uple of days later, ’d have thought she’d 
iive forgotten it after a while. But she 
tidn’t. Years passed. And came the time 
“poen all hell broke loose for me—and she 
Whdm’t. . 2.” 

te investigation 
s\/The hell to which Dick refers erupted 
}.e day early last November, when a Con- 
yp essional committee, finished with the TV 
Uz scandals, turned next to disk jockeys, 
jj acing their carefully-honed needle on a 
qirerd of alleged corruption in the deejay 
| inks. 

|, That day, committee investigators came 
singing out at Dick Clark, the biggest 
‘ejay of them all. And within a week, 
j\/>ugh he managed to hide it well from his 
jl merican Bandstand cameras and _ his 
x} 900,000 viewers, Dick was a very much- 
“4 stressed young man. 

For day after day, for a few hours be- 
)¢ show-time each day, Dick sat with the 


\fhank God for Barbara 
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taking care of everything and that I don’t 
have to worry about a thing. 

33. He’ll have strength, the will-power 
kind. 

34. It would be nice if he liked to do 
dishes... . 

35. But I never want to see him in an 
apron! 

36. He’ll have to be firm with me. I spend 
money impulsively. 

37. He won’t want me to be a baby or 
‘cute little girl.’ I've had enough of that! 
38. He'll be able to talk to me, ’cause I 
love to gab! 

39. I guess, unconsciously, I visualize him 
like my stepfather. 

40. He’ll have to be patient with my groom- 
ing habits, ’cause a lot of my success 
depends on my keeping neat . . . and that 
takes a lot of time! 

41. He’ll let me keep my old, close friends. 
42. It would be so nice if we could just 
stay home some evenings. I can get awful 
tired of the social whirl in Hollywood. 

43. He’ll want to protect me. 

44. He won’t let me domesticate him. 

45. We'll always have something to look 
forward to. 


investigators in his small Philadelphia of- 
fice, a few yards away from the Bandstand 
studio, and repeated, over and over again, 
that he was innocent of any of their 
charges. 

“T have never, for my part, agreed to 
play a record in return for payment in 
cash,” he said: 

While the investigators, for their part, 
seemed unimpressed. 

And as the first few days of questioning 
passed it became more and more clear to 
Dick that the boys in a back room on 
Capitol Hill were getting busy tuning up 
the drums that would accompany his 
march to the witness chair in Committee 
Investigation Room No. 3 one day soon, 
and that, because of the built-in bad pub- 
licity that normally accompanies most 
occupants of that witness chair, a world he 
had built these past few years, a comfort- 
able and happy and prosperous world for 
himself and his family, might soon come 
tumbling down. 

Those first few nights at home, follow- 
ing the questioning periods, then the show, 
Dick said nothing about what had been 
going on to Barbara, his wife. 

. And Barbara, likewise, said nothing to 

im. 

“Tt was as if,’ Dick recalls, “we both 
thought the whole thing might blow over. 
I was tense, and Barb knew it. The lies and 
insinuations that were being hurled at me 
now by certain parties stuck in my storm- 
ach, and hurt. But deep-down I was con- 
vinced that if I kept on telling the truth 
I'd be believed and there would be nothing 
to worry about. So I’d come home and say 
nothing about any investigation I’d been 
through, any headlines I was making— 
I'd eat like normal, play with Richard (his 
three-year-old son) like normal, watch 
some TV with Barby and go to bed, all like 
normal. I had faith, as I said, in the truth. 
And in people. Neither, I felt, would let 
me down.” 

It was a little over a week after the 
preliminary talks with the committeemen 


46. He won’t mind having pets around the 
house; I’m crazy about dogs. 

47. We'll be able to talk out any disagree- 
ments we have, and never fight them out. 
48. He’ll give me lots of perfume. 

49. We'll constantly be discovering things 
about each other. 

50. He’ll want me to make him happy. 
51. He’ll dress neatly, but that doesn’t 
necessarily mean formally ... just not 
slovenly. 

52. He’ll make the everyday routine of 
our marriage seem like one long, glamorous 
courtship. 

53. We’ll have our honeymoon in a spot 
he picks, and itll be a complete surprise 
for me. : 

54. He won’t be moody. 

55. He’ll treat me like a grown-up woman, 
of course. 

56. We’ll make a career out of our mar- 
riage, just as determinedly as our other 
careers. 

57. Whenever I get lonely, he'll be nearby. 
58. He’ll be patient when I don’t keep 
our house neat as a pin. 

59. Of course we’ll be in love, but... 
60. He’ll never realize that I’ve caught 
him! END 


Sandra’s newest pictures are PortRAIT IN 
Biack, Darry, Romanorr AnpD JuLieT (all 
U-I), and Gmcet Gors Hawallan, Colum- 
bia. 


ended when Dick’s faith began to wane. 

One evening, shortly after he got home, 
his phone rang. A reporter for one of the 
country’s leading slick magazines was call- 
ing from New York. The reporter was 
soft-spoken and sympathetic. 

“We think it’s a damn shame up here, 
what youre going through, Clark,’ the 
reporter said. “If it’s all right with you 
I'd like to come down to Philly, talk to 
you and get your side of the story.” 

Dick responded by saying that he ap- 
preciated the sympathy, but he thought it 
was a little early for any story. 

“Clark,” said the reporter, “listen—there 
are millions and millions of kids all around 
the country, and parents too, who are with 
you and who want to hear what you’ve got 
to say about all this. You owe it to them, 
Clark.” 

He talked a little more, more and more 
persuasively. 

Till, finally, Dick agreed to the story. 

For two days after that, beginning the 
following morning, Dick talked with this 
reporter, answered all his questions. They 
talked at Dick’s office, in the studio, while 
taking walks, over lunch in a small restau- 
rant not far from the studio, over after- 
the-show cups of coffee. 

Following the second and final day of 
talks, they shook hands warmly as the 
reporter prepared to leave Philadelphia 
and head back for home and his typewriter. 

“Good trip,” were Dick’s last words to 
the reporter. 

“Thanks, Clark—and good luck, best of 
luck, to you,” were his last words to Dick. 

It was later that night when Dick found 
out what the man had really been up to 
all along. ... 

He and Barbara had a dinner date with 
some friends. They left the house at about 
seven o'clock. Only Richard Jr. was home, 
sleeping; and the babysitter. 

It was about half an hour after they left 
when the front doorbell rang. The baby- 
sitter went to answer. At the door stood a 
man who identified himself as a reporter 
from New York. He said he’d been inter- 
viewing Dick these past couple of days and 
that he’d dropped by for some more in- 
formation. 

The babysitter told him that Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark weren’t home. 
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‘I know,” the reporter said. “But that’s 
all right—I can get what I want just by 
glancing around.” 

Then he walked past the woman and 
started to look around the house. He took 
notes on items of furniture; how much 


‘furniture there was, what it looked like. 


At one point he went over to some drap- 
eries, felt them and said to the baby- 
sitter, “Mmmm, pretty expensive taste your 
boss. has.” 

“T wouldn’t know,” the woman said. 

Then he began to question her. He 
asked what she knew about Mr. Clark’s 
financial status, about what items around 
the house were gifts and what had been 
bought by him. 

He asked and asked. 

But the babysitter wouldn’t answer. 

She was suspicious of this man. She 
hadn’t liked his barging in in the first 
place, and now she didn’t like his ques- 
tioning tactics. 

Softly, she told him that he had better 
leave. 

When he just smiled, and didn’t, she told 
him again, loudly this time. 

“You're trespassing, sir,’ she said. “I 
don’t know about the law in New York, 
but in Pennsylvania trespassing’s illegal. 

. Now if you'll get out of my way—” she 
went on, beginning to head for the phone, 
“Tm going to call the police.” 

That did it. 

The reporter left. 


What some people are waiting for 


“When Barbara and I got home the 
babysitter told me what had happened,” 
Dick says. “From her description of the 
man I knew it was the same fellow I’d been 
confiding in these past two days. I couldn’t 
believe it... At first, I blew up. I thought 
of that reporter, with me these past two 
days, his smiles, his laughter, his sympathy, 
his handshakes—all of it so phony. Sud- 
denly, I blew up. I wished he were still 


- there, in the house, so I could belt him one 


in the nose. I began to shout. ‘That’s what 
a character like that deserves, breaking 
into a man’s house like that,’ I shouted. 
Barbara, who’d been in the baby’s room, 
seeing how he was, came rushing out. 
‘Dick, she said, ‘that wouldn’t do any 
good—and it certainly wouldn’t help you, 
not at a time like this. It’s just what some 
people are waiting for. It’s all they’d need!” 

“Barbara’s phrase, what she’d said about 
‘what some people are waiting for,’ began 
to spin around in my head. Some people, 
I thought. Waiting ... waiting. ... 

“I thought of people like this reporter, 
like some others I knew of, jealous people 
—pure and simple, jealous people, who be- 
grudged me because I’d become something 
of a success and who couldn’t wait to see 
me get it in the neck. Some people, I 
thought, make the whole thing—the hard 
work, the planning, the struggling, the 
prayers, the hopes—not worth it at all. 

“After our babysitter left for the night 
Barbara and I had a talk, a long talk. I told 
her how disgusted I was with everything 
and I asked her if she’d mind if I quit the 
business, show business, after this mess 
was over. Some sources have reported that 
I wanted to quit right then and there. This 
isn’t true. At no point did I ever consider 
throwing in the towel. It would be like a 
prizefighter sitting in a corner and quitting 
before the first round. But it is true that I 
thought of getting out eventually. And I 
talked to Barbara about it that night. 

“She heard me out. She saw how dis- 
appointed I was, how shook I was by the 
accusations being made, how shook I was 
that some sources were calling me a liar, 
already, before I had a chance to be heard. 

“When I was through talking she said to 
me, ‘Dick, I couldn’t care less if you left 
the business—you should know that. I 
don’t care if you become a shoe salesman, 


a plumber, anything. I don’t care if I have 
to pack up everything tomorrow and we 
take the baby and just the three of us go 
away, to Timbuctoo, or farther even. 

““But, she said, ‘you might care, Dick. 
Think of that. Show business, your show— 
everything it all means to you—talking to 
your kids, your teen-agers, playing music 
for them—that’s all pretty much in your 
blood by now. And it might be hard to get 
out of your blood, just like that.’ 

“She talked more, about the good friends 
I’d made in the business, dozens of them; 
about other good things that had come to 
me because of the business. 

“And once more she said, ‘So think of all 
this. Think of it carefully before you make 
up your mind. For yourself, for your own 
eventual good, Dick.’ 

“We went to bed a little while later. I 
couldn’t sleep. What Barbara had said 
hadn’t changed my mind. Not really. I was 
disgusted, confused. And I just lay there 
most of the night, tossing and turning, try- 
ing to get some sleep, but not able to. 

“I guess I finally did doze off at about 
four, or five. Anyway, it must have been 
about seven o’clock when I half-woke and 
saw that Barbara was up already, dressed, 
obviously about to go out. 

" “Where are you going, Barb?’ I asked 
er. 

““To the store,’ she said. 

““At this hour?’ I said. ‘What for?’ 

“She mumbled something I didn’t catch, 
and she left. 

“T fell asleep again a few minutes later. 

“And it was only after I’d awakened the 
second time that morning, a couple of hours 
later, when I realized what it was she’d 
gone for... .” 

The bedroom was empty. Dick could 
hear Barbara, in the kitchen, giving Rich- 
ard his breakfast. A radio was on in the 
living room. Bobby Darin was gargling his 
way through Clementine, a then-big hit. 
From the kitchen Dick heard Richard call 
out at one point, “Mommy, is that Bobby 
Da-win? That Bobby singing?” “That’s 
right,’ Barbara said, laughing, ‘“—that’s 
Bobby Da-win.” 

Dick, hearing this exchange, started to 
smile. But the smile didn’t last for long. 

More awake now, he began to think of 
the events of the night before, the week, 
two weeks, before. 


Walter Slezak claims he has a 
very fine waterproof watch. Any 
water that leaks in can't possibly 


get out. 
Earl Wilson 
in the New York Post 


Finally, listlessly, he got out of bed. 

He went into the bathroom—showered, 
shaved. He came back to the bedroom and 
dressed. Then, as he reached for a comb 
which lay on the bureau, he saw it, sitting 
there on the bureau, alongside the comb. 

He looked. 

He looked again. 

And then he called out for his wife. 

“Barb—is this,’ he asked, incredulous, 
pointing, “is this what you went out to 
buy this morning?” 

Barbara nodded. 

“This?” Dick asked again. “For me?” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, nodding again. She 
smiled. “Really Dick, you can close your 
mouth now—there’s nothing so amazing 
about it,” she said. “I just bought a jar of 
olives and a vanilla bean, removed the 
olives from the jar and put in the vanilla 
bean instead .. . Isn’t that the way Susie, 
the landlady’s daughter, used to do it?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” said Dick. 


“And,” Barbara said, “like little Susie 


used to say, ‘Just take a whiff of that love- | 
ly bean and see if everything doesn’t feel | 
all better inside you’ .. . Isn’t that what 
she used to say, Dick, when you were just 
a little boy?” 

“Yes,” said Dick. 

Suddenly, from the kitchen, Richard Jr. 
called out. 

“Oh-oh,” said Barbara, “I’d better go.” 

And Dick turned back to his jar. 

He picked it up now, brought it to his 
nose, slowly, and he took a whiff. 

“And it came to me at that moment,” he 
says, “what a lucky guy I really was... . 

“You know, once at a teen-age panel 
discussion, somebody brought up the ques- 
tion: What is the difference in your opin- 
ion between young love and married love? 

“Tt was a hard question—I thought—but I 
answered it as best I could. ‘Teen-age love 
is exciting, challenging, full of pitfalls and 
always new,’ I said. ‘Married love,’ I said, 
‘can be exciting, depending on the two 
people involved but, as exciting as it can 
be, it usually is not new.’ 

“T saw now, this morning, as I stood 
holding the olive jar, looking down at that 
funny little vanilla bean, that I’d been 
wrong in my answer that day. 

“Days may pass, months, years may pass 
between two married people: Nothing new 
may seem to happen. Life becomes routine. 
You love one another, but you hardly 
bother to tell that to one another anymore. 
You hardly know how to say it without 
sounding silly after a while. And then, 
suddenly, something happens, trouble, for 
instance. And it’s said again, anew, how 
much love there really is between the two 
of you. With all the sentiment and beauty 
there is in a good heart throvwm in for good 
measure. The way Barbara said it to me 
that morning.’ | 

Dick goes on: 

“You know—I knew how much, that’ 
morning, I loved my wife. And all sorts of. 
things I’d almost forgotten about Barbara 
important moments in our life, treasured » 
moments to a woman, I guess, but moments 
a man can easily forget, came rushing back ) 
to my mind now— 

“T thought of her the night I asked her} 
to marry me—the first time I ever saw 
her cry. 

“T thought of her the night we were 
married, how she laughed so hard and 
blushed so much when we got to our hotel | 
and this pound of rice came rolling from 
my hair as I bent to sign the register. ~ 

“T thought of how her voice sounded thai! 
day, years after we were married, all dur- | 
ing which time we were trying so hard tc) 
have a baby, when she phoned me at work’ | 
to tell me she’d just taken a pregnancy) 
test and had passed it— ‘What did the , 
rabbit say?’ I'd asked her, and she’d said . 
‘The rabbit said yes, Daddy . . = Daddy, 3: 

“T thought of the look in her eyes the | 
night Richard was born, when I saw hei 
right after, when before I had a chance tc} » 
ask her how she was feeling, she asked. ,. 
‘How are you, Dick? ... Are you all right? | 

“T thought of how patient she’s been with) 
me all these years, the faults of mine she’¢| 
had to put up with, my short temper some-~ 
times, my moodiness sometimes. 

“T thought of the evenings, lots of eve- 
nings, when I’d come home from work ; 
and she’d ask if we couldn’t go out foi): 
a while, and I'd say, ‘No, honey, I’m tired» 
—something like that—forgetting how she’c | 
been in the house all day, what a nice 
change it might be for her to get out fo 
a bit. 

“I thought of all these things as I stooc | 
there now, holding my olive jar, whiffing| » 
my vanilla bean. iF 

“And I discovered, unashamedly, that ! 
loved my wife more than I ever thowdhid | 
was humanly possible. h 

“As I discovered, standing there now 
sniffing that little bean, that my cares} » 


) 


and the entire entertainment industry | 


DE biems, worries—all the things that had 


_ had me so bugged the night before, those 


two weeks before—were leaving me, one 
by one. 

“T realized suddenly, too, that it was 
morning, the beginning of anew day... 
that I could face anything now. 

“I put down the jar and picked up my 
comb. I looked into the mirror, in front 
of me. 

““You just keep maddie along, Boy,’ 


I said to myself, ‘because, you know, ev erys | 


thing might turn out to be just okay... 
For the next five months, 16,000,000 ‘fans 


waited to see what would happen to Dick. 
Dick himself. meanwhile, continued pad- 
dling along, waiting for the committee 
hearings io begin. 
“Those five months werent exactly 
easy,” he recalls. “Unavoidably the tense- 


ness would return. And when it did, it was 
. Barbara who came through, as always. She | 


stayed calm, never moped, never acted dis- 


couraged. And I'd become right again, just | 


looking at her, being with her. It was as 
simple as that. . 

Dick Clark’s biggest show began in late 
April, nm Washingion, D. C. 

Ii began with a bang—for the prosecu- 
tion. 

Dick, silent as the committee flung its 


charges at him, waited for his chance ito 


™ 


defend himself. 
His chance come, finally, he spoke up. - 


He spoke sofily. surely. 
“I have never accepted any bribery.” 


- he repeated, answering the official charge 


- against him. “As far as investing in other > 


» companies and making some money from 
. these investments.” he said, “I followed 


the ground rules that existed.” 
The charges and questions kept coming 


: those next two days. 


Dick kept answering them 

And soon it seemed that the case against 
him was beginning to fi 

There was no actual verdict when it was 
all over. But it appeared to most people 
that Dick had come out on top when Oren 


= Harris, the committee chairman, summed 
y up by saying: “You're not the inventor of 


the system or even its architect. You're a 


» product of it’—then adding: “Surely, Dick 


= 


“ 


Clark, you're a fine young man.” 

Dick’s enemies wriihed. 

“Obviously,” said one of them, “the 

an showed as much perspicacity as 

any fifteen-year-old.” 

But his friends and fans rocked with joy. 

Back home in Philadelphia that night 
Dick found hundreds of telegrams scat- 


. 7 tered around the dining room iable, from 
« people all over the country, congratulating 


P him and wishing him well. 


Connie Francis phoned from New York. 
Fabian and Frankie Avalon phoned 


- from Hollywood. 


Bobby Darin, in Philadeiphia that night, 
dropped by io see Dick. Bobby was tired- 
looking and Dick siarted to chide him for 
working so hard, for not taking it easier. 

“Yeah,” Bobby agreed, “big eye-bags 
gotta go . . . But man, like you're sure 
looking good.” Turning to Barbara, who 
Was standing alongside Dick at the mo- 
ment, he said, “Like you've maybe been 


i taking Dgok _ good care of our boy here, 
, hey, Mrs. C 


Barbara ta over at Dick and 
shrugged. 

Dick looked over at her and smiled and 
took her hand. Sebi 

Neither of them said anything. 

They simply continued looking at one 
another. 

And, somehow, a certain third party 
present felt suddenly that it was like time 
for him to disepest, on the double. 

Which he did. END 
pt ean still be seen starring in Colum- 
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Here’s Charlie! 


(Continued from page 48) 


to come up with something satisfactorily 
sensational. Each time I finished lamely 
with only the bare truth: “All I can say is 
—find the right man who really loves you 
and really wants to stay married. Then 
marry him.” 

They grinned and nodded wisely. ‘Ah, 
so! You keep secret, yes?” 

People all over, I finally realized, want 
to make everything so darned compli- 
cated, especially an elemental emotion 
such as plain, old-fashioned love. 

At the Academy Awards in March when 
Susan Hayward’s words, “. . . and the 
winner is—Charlton Heston,’ made him 
officially best screen actor of the year, 
Chuck did what to him came naturally. 
He grabbed me and planted a long, ardent, 
expressive smacker on my startled lips 
before approximately 84,000,000 delighted 
TV kibitzers. Then he trotted up on stage 
to get his Oscar. 

Well, when we finally turned the key to 
our hilltop house around 6:30 the next 
morning, we had to read our way through 
telegrams stacked like giant cornflakes 
against the front door. Inside, the phone 
rang like a station-house general alarm. 
Soon the mailman was dumping sacks of 
letters from all over America and places 
as remote as Rome, Paris, and Tokyo. 
The gist of it all: 

“What a thrilling, nice and wonderful 
thing that was for you to do!” 

Charlie raked his brown curls in be- 
wilderment at this. “Say,” he puzzled, “I 
can’t have been the first guy in history 
ever to kiss his wife, can I?” 


Miracles 


I guess in a town notoriously ripped 
and torn by domestic rivalries, and paved 
with divorce decrees, a simple kiss some- 
times seems like a miracle. Charlie Hes- 
ton has always seemed like a miracle to 
me, anyway. Because ever since we met 
back in Northwestern University around 
eighteen years ago, miracles have been 
happening. 

Only last December, for example, when 
Chuck and I were away in London, a roar- 
ing brush fire flared in Coldwater Canyon 
back of Beverly Hills, where our new 
house soars out into space on a mountain 
spur. The grim news was flashed to us: 
HOuUSE IN PATH OF FLAMES—SEEMS CERTAIN 
TO BURN. 

I dissolved into tears. But Chuck would 
have none of the tragic thought. “Don’t 
worry. Nothing will happen to our house,” 
he assured me. “It can’t.” 

Well, it didn’t. Billowing flames raced 
to its edge, seared trees on the terrace, 
buckled some glass. Then surprisingly, 
they leaped over the roof to the other 
side. Firemen told us on our return, “We 
can’t understand it. Your place should 
have burned: to ashes.” And they used 
that word—“It was a miracle.” 

Or, consider how we got that house in 
the first place. Of all the things I defi- 
nitely did not want it was a house. There 
was already a Heston house—or an eight- 
room lodge, rather—up in the virgin for- 
est of Michigan’s peninsula, where Chuck 
and I could go to get away from it all. And 
the way our lives were ordered, I wanted 
no part of possessions that possessed us, 
housekeeping responsibilities or restrict- 
ing roots in any California soil. 

Both Chuck and I liked to hop around 
the world like flying kangaroos. All I 
wanted was an apartment where I could 
just lock the door and forget it. We had 
68 two that were perfect: one in New York’s 


Tudor City for visits, and homebase at 
mammoth La Brea Towers in midtown 
Los Angeles. For eight years we were 
serenely happy with that set-up. 

So, when our baby son, Fraser, started 
getting active and Chuck started making 
noises like a householder, I discreetly 
changed the subject. Indulgently, I made 
the rounds of old houses with Chuck, but 
they were either in the wrong place, too 
old, or too expensive to remodel. That 
was great with me; I breathed sighs of 
relief. 

Then one afternoon Charlton thundered 
in all out of breath. “(Come on,” he panted. 
“Tve got a big surprise for you!” Hurry- 
ing me into his Corvette, he raced me up 
the canyon, led me, blindfolded with his 
handkerchief, out on a point. “Now,” he 
said, “look!” 

What I saw was a breathtaking, 360- 
degree view, over half Los Angeles and 
Beverly Hills, with even that well-known 
Catalina Island shimmering in the dis- 
tance. I burst into tears. 

Suddenly I knew this was the place. 
All my problems were solved. I didn’t 
want to live anywhere else but right here 
—and in a house with Chuck. 


A working project 


One more miracle—the greatest of all— 
lay behind both of these. His name is 
Fraser Clarke Heston, and by now he’s a 
bright, button-eyed towhead of five. 
Neither Chuck nor I can imagine life 
without ‘Fray. But when I called from 
my backstage dressing room in a Minne- 
apolis theater some six years ago, caught 
Charlton in Paramount’s wardrobe depart- 
ment, and announced breathlessly, “You’re 
going to be a father!” the answer I got 
was, “A baby? That’s impossible! What 
in the world will we do with it?” 

But what was to happen to me later on 
about that house, smote Chuck exactly the 
same way now about the baby news. “The 
greatest moment of my life,” he'll tell you 
now, “was when that doctor came down 
the hall and said, ‘Congratulations—you’re 
the father of a fine son!’ Those were the 
most glorious lines I’ve ever heard 
spoken!” 

And when the nurse put him in Charlie’s 
arms, I could tell by his face that this was 
going to be a working project. 

I must confess, though, that when I first 
met Charlie I had no ‘working project’ 
ideas about us. He was a freshie at North- 
western University and we were in a 
dramatics class together. The first time I 
became aware of his existence was when 
he almost blasted me out of my seat with 


Richard Boone: I live on a simple 
budget. Never spend more than 


10 per cent of my income. 
Sidney Skolsky 
in the New York Post 


POGOSUOOOOSUSGOOUSGOSOOUUUL? 


a critique of a play we were analyzing. 
“Tt’s skeletal,’ pronounced Chuck in a 
deep, bass voice. ... 

I was a small-town girl from Wisconsin, 
with acting ambitions. Charlton looked like 
Young Abe Lincoln of Illinois. He was a 
gangling, bony bumpkin from the Michigan 
sticks, nature boy in the raw. He’d been 
brought up in the wild backwoods of Ros- 
common County, which his grandad 
bought—yep, the whole county—for $80,000 
at a tax sale in 1902. Unfortunately, he sold 
it before oil was discovered, but Chuck 
owns 1,400 acres of homeland on Russell 
Lake, named after his dad, where that 
getaway lodge is. He bought it with the 
first movie money he made from The 
Greatest Show on Earth, because that’s 


where his roots are—he loves the land. 

Chuck went to a country school where 
one teacher taught all eight grades, where 
sometimes it was too cold to hold a pencil | 
and you couldn’t use a pen because the 
ink was frozen stiff. He hunted, fished and | 
trapped all over the wilderness from the | 
time he could scamper, and when he got. 
lost—as he once did—Charlton (that’s his 
mom’s maiden name) saved his own life 
by getting his directions from a wedge of | 
northerning geese. } 


es 


Two on a scholarship 


The reason Chuck was in Northwestern | 
on a dramatic scholarship—like I was—_ 
was because he never had many playmates | 
besides muskrats, beaver, a few deer and | 
unsociable bobcats. So, he lay under the © 
pines for hours reading all sorts of derring- 
do books, then let his imagination act out 
every character in the pages. Once, he 
got so carried away with himself in the 
role of a wandering knight, that he grabbed 
a spare shirt, some cake and apples, a 
kitchen knife for a sword and a few books | 
for dream fuel and swung down the road 
to High Adventure. But when the sun | 
went down, the frogs croaked, owls hooted © 
and bears grunted, Sir Fearnaught Heston 
hightailed back home. Still, by the time he | 
was ready for college, Chuck was a natural 
actor. That’s all he’d been doing for years. — 

But what Chuck knew about girls you | 
could put in an empty shotgun shell. He’d | 
never had a date. When he finally badgered | 
me into his first date I reported to my 
mother thus: “I’ve just gone out with the | 
most uncivilized, rude and crude, wildly 
untidy, impossible man on the campus!” 

It’s a small wonder, considering the | 
number of spurned marriage proposals 
made, that Chuck lasted it out, but he was 
obviously a bear for punishment. Each | 
time I reiterated forcefully what I had said © 
at the start—that if Mr. C. C. Heston was | 
the last man left on earth, I would leap | 
at the chance to be a spinster. 

Then how did we ever make it to a par- | 
son? It must have been the subtle work- | 
ing of love, or else my sheer awe at Chuck’s | 
nerve. This was dramatically demonstrated, | 
to my amazement, one New Year in our | 
senior year. At the time Chuck held down | 
a job as night elevator boy at a flossy | 
North Shore apartment house, while I | 
worked in the college cafeteria. A bonanza i} 
of Christmas tips dropped $100 in his big | 
paws, a sum which could keep him in || 
courting money for at least a year. Instead, ,). 
Chuck thought Big, chunking the wad on 
one dazzling pitch to prove to me hed 
come a long way from Roscommon county. | 

He rented a full-dress outfit, top hat and | 
all, and invited me to the exclusive Pump 
Room at Chicago’s Ambassador East—just | 
the swankiest, costliest joint in town. 
Whirling, or stumbling, about the floor like \! 
a Gold Coast playboy—Chuck waved con- | 
descendingly to a few outraged residents .| 
of his apartment house who’d dropped ten- 
dollar bills in the tip-kitty to finance the ||, 
needy elevator boy’s evening! } 

So Chuck lost his job, but for better or . 
worse he won. How could I keep on saying | 
no to a wild man like that? I didn’t for 
long, even though Chuck’s stream of pro- | 
posals had to come via Western Union. The | 
Army Air Corps gave him his greetings | 
and shipped him to Greensboro, North 
Carolina, for training. One day, about | 
spring vacation, I wired from Northwestern | 
I ACCEPT, and bought a ticket to Greens- 
boro. School, it turned out, had become 
deadly dull without the ‘wild man’ around. | 
We got hitched on St. Patrick’s Day, 1944. | 
On our hurry-up honeymoon we took in 
a play and the usher led us to separate 
seats! And the hotel clerk even tried 
sell us a room with twin beds! Also, wh 
the brief leave was ove Tels | 


) then 


North, like those geese, to a lonely radio 
station, shivering out what was left of the 
War in the foggy Aleutians. I had to hit 
the books again at college. For years after, 
it seemed, everything that turned up 
yanked us in two different directions. 


Strictly from hunger 


We had a few months of love on a dime 
after J-Day, when Chuck came back, fat 
as a pig from sitting around the frosty 
Port Heiden hut stuffing his chow. “My 
hero!” I said sarcastically when I saw him. 
But he soon slimmed down through 
necessity. In fact, the housekeeping we set 
up in a furnished Chicago room was 
strictly from hunger. Our cupboard was an 
old trunk, our stove a dinky hotplate and 
our automatic dishwasher the bathroom 
basin. All we had to gorge ourselves on 
was $8 a week. It wasn’t much better 
when we moved to New York. 

There I got a job for $30 a week as a 
model and Chuck was strictly a kept man 
for the dismal months he pounded Broad- 
way cement trying for a break. The luxury 
house which we have today is in stark 
contrast to the dark cold-water flat in 
Hell’s Kitchen where steamshpis at the 
docks nearby shook the window with 
whistle blasts and trucks rumbled by night 
and day, shaking our bed—one, by the 
way, which Chuck hammered together 
from some rough boards for a total outlay 
of $2.60. We were so poor that once Chuck 
—who marketed with me so he could lug 
home the groceries—held up a checkout 
line twenty minutes returning a seven-cent 
can of evaporated milk we decided we 
didn’t need. 

Still, in the luckier years that followed, 
both Chuck and I were so sentimental 
about that shabby pad that we kept paying 
the rent for years until a wrecking crew 
got it. Reason? We were together then. 
We weren’t together much after our two 
careers got rolling. 

The first man-sized stage break Charlton 
got sent him to Boston. At approximately 
the same time I broke the ice in a road 
company headed for Chicago. After that— 
well—_that honeymoon usher sure picked 
the right omen with those separate seats. 
Only the true-bluest type of trust, need, 
and devotion could have kept a marriage 
growing in those ticklish far-apart first 
years. We can look back and laugh today, 


] although things weren’t always so funny 


at the time. 

We've actually whizzed past each other 
in planes heading in different directions. 
We've met in railroad stations, to share a 
cup of coffee and a kiss at a lunch counter, 
raced for separate gates at an 
“A-l-1-1-1 Aboard!” Once I had fifty guests 
coming for an Anniversary dinner, only to 


' stick Chuck with the job of feeding them 


when a “Come at once” call came with a 
job offer. Another time Chuck had to leave 


' me holding the same bag to mix drinks at 


a cocktail party for eighty. 


For a long 


* time, Charlie and I had separate sets of 
' friends in assorted cities of the U.S.A. We 


had several sets of clothes, automobiles, 
furniture, apartments, even cooks, thou- 


_ sands of miles apart. We’ve had to settle on 
- long-distance calls, for “I love you’s,” or a 


look at a longed-for face over TV. A few 


_ times there have been some not so laugh- 
' able misunderstandings. 


_ One time, for example, Chuck called me 
in New York from Hollywood at 3:00 a.m. 
only to get a man’s voice. Crossed wires, of 


| course, but it kept up until everyone was 


snapping misunderstandings and _ sharp 
words. Another time I switched on my TV, 
only to scream at Chuck’s gory head 
hoisted up off his neck. I didn’t know he 
was playing Macbeth that night, and that 
the horrible vision was achieved with 
trick camera effects. 
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But getting back to reality, I was in 
Minneapolis playing The Seven Year Itch 
when my tummy got woozy mornings and 
a doctor gave me the madonna tidings. 
By the time, back in Hollywood, that 
Chuck accepted the frightening fact of 
approaching fatherhood, I had rambled 
around the country dodging spring floods, 
narrowly missed a train wreck and kept 
the show going (with Fraser making his 
stage entrance ahead of mine) before I 
gave up. No sooner had I hit home nest 
in Los Angeles, than Chuck tore off to 
Egypt for three months with The Ten 
Commandments. Luckily, he made it back 
for the main event. By then I was so 
used to handling things by myself that 
when. Chuck called, from the set to ask 
how I was I said, “Fine,’ even though I 
was timing my labor pains at the moment. 


Fraser hasn't worked since 


Today we call our son “the youngest 
retired actor in Hollywood” because at 
three months of age Fray played the Baby 
Moses in the bulrushes and hasn’t worked 
since. Things aren’t quite so final with 
me, I still like to keep my hand in a 
make-up kit; in fact, only last summer 
we played together in State of the Union 
in summer stock at Santa Barbara. A 
family project like that’s fine, but as for 
whipping off to all points of the compass, 
not any more. My ambition’s simply gone 
out to lunch, because I’m so fulfilled as a 
wife and mother. 

I’m not the self-sacrificing wife or any- 
thing like that, believe me. It’s just that 
now I get the same satisfaction out of 
Charlie’s career as I once did my own. 

I guess I proved that to myself last year. 
About the time the Ben-Hur premiere 
was set for New York, in came a juicy 
picture offer for me. It meant a location 
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in Denver just as Charlton was set for his 
triumph. I turned it down. 

And it happened again when Chuck 
took on The Tumbler on Broadway. Same 
week he signed for that play I was offered 
a run-of-play contract with another on 
the same big street. “N-n-no,” I hedged to 
Chuck cautiously, “what if your play’s a 
flop and mine’s a hit? Then we’d be 
separated again, wouldn’t we?” 

That’s exactly what happened. The 
Tumbler lasted a week and my rejected 
opus is still running, and I’m glad I’m not 
running with it. 

The truth is, since Fraser has made us 
a trio I find nothing in show business 
rewarding enough to pry me away. When 
Chuck moved to Rome with Ben-Hur, it 
was a family move. We found an ancient 
villa owned by the noble Flavian family 
outside Rome where the Emperor Do- 
mitian once spent his holidays. It had 
formal gardens, fountains everywhere and 
a private entrance to the Catacombs, if 
you liked that sort of thing. We lived at 
the Horti Flaviani ten months, most of 
which I spent wondering if Charlie would 
show up in one piece at night. In fact, 
during this spell Paris Match, the French 
picture paper, printed shots of me looking 
anxiously on as Chuck lashed his chariot 
perilously around the Spina racing Steve 
Boyd. They captioned them “Madame 
Heston crispait les mains” (wrings her 


hands). 


The loveliest present 


Even with all the suspense we look back 
on that Roman Holiday with tenderness. 
When it was over, Chuck gave me the 
loveliest present ITve ever had from 
him. It’s a gold bracelet with three 
pendants he designed and had cast. One 


says, “Roma-MCMLVIII,” another “C.L.F.” 69 


70 


Fraser Heston’s now a great big boy of five, but he made his mark in the 
world (with his foot, signing a contract for Cecil B. DeMille) at three months. 


When Charlton Heston made his first impact across the Ameri- 
can screen as Moses in The Ten Commandments, his little son 
Fraser was allowed to be on for a short while as the baby Moses. 
As a matter of fact, he’d been promised the part before he was 
born. Cecil B. DeMille had told the Hestons the baby could have 
the part if it turned out to be a boy. Charlton didn’t know it then, 
but as the child got older, he never forgot what he’d been told 
about his few glorious moments on the screen. 

One day after that film was released, the Heston family were 
out for a drive and stopped for a light on Sunset Boulevard. Some 
fans in the next car recognized the man at the wheel and called 
out, “Hey, Moses, say. hello!” 

Before Mrs. Heston could stop him, Fraser stood up and leaned 
over and waved, all smiles, to the people in the other car. 

Then he turned to his father and lisped proudly, “Look, Daddy, 


they know me!” 


t= 


for the three Heston initials and the third’s 
a replica of the First-Century Roman 
marble pillar standing outside our palace. 

Ben-Hur has been more than just an- 
other picture for Charlton. Ever since it 
opened it has been more like a career. So 
far, he’s traveled over 30,000 miles plug- 
ping the epic. I’ve been with him for 
25,000. “I'll go anywhere you say when 
I’m free,” Chuck obligingly told MGM 
when they asked him to spread the word. 
“But not for long without my wife.” Re- 
cently we took off for Australia. 

I think I’ve paid my way, too, just in 
terms of keeping Chuck ‘presentable’—an 
artist in most lines has no clothes sense 
worth mentioning, cut or color. He leaves 
things lying around in a rumpled mess. 
He jams expensive London-tailored Sulka 
shirts and ties, hand-made boots and suits 
from Italy into his bags as if they came 
from Woolworth’s. He won’t buy a rag 
unless forced to; in Rome I had to coax 
Brioni, the famous tailor, out to the Ben- 
Hur set to measure Chuck for a jacket. I 
guess you might say I’m the neat type, 
and he isn’t! In a lot of other ways we’re 
different too. I’m a self-confessed “hypo- 
chondriac and gloomy Cassandra,” Charlton 
has the relaxed pulse beat of a tortoise. 
He’s never sick, and has a cast-iron stom- 
ach. He snoozes on planes, between takes 
on sets, even up to ten minutes before 
he goes on a two-hour live TV show. 
Chuck rises early and I like to sleep late. 
He plays tennis, I swim; he paints, while 
I click my Leica. I drive a Thunderbird: 
Chuck pets his Corvette. I play the piano; 
he can’t carry a tune, although he loves 
music so much there are twenty-seven 
speakers scattered around the new house. 
When we built it, Chuck went for a steam 
room as his extravagance. Mine was a 
battery of drying lights in my bathroom. 

Since I’m the orderly but sentimental 
type, maybe the most exasperating hus- 
band-habit of Charlie’s is a tendency to 
forget important dates in the creative 
daze he wanders around in when he’s 
deep in a picture part. On a4 day that 
happened to be my birthday, we dined 
at Alfredo’s famous restaurant in Rome. 
Alfredo himself makes a big fuss over any 
guest’s birthday. So, when I spied another 
lucky girl getting the cake, champagne 
and music treatment I said, “Charlie, let’s 
pretend it’s my birthday and have him 
do that for me.” 

“Don’t be silly,’ grunted Chuck. “It’s 
not your birthday.” 

He didn’t come to until we were walk- 
ing down the hall to our room at the 
Excelsior Hotel. Then suddenly the poor 
guy plunked down on the carpet and 
banged his head on the floor as the awful 
truth smote him. “I forgot!” he yelped. “I 
forgot!” d 

So, the feeling is what counts, and de- 
spite various annoyances, we have never 
come close to a real quarrel. Actually, 
there are plenty of other departments in 
which we see eye to eye. One is travel. 
We're both gypsies. Just open a travel 
folder and we’re hooked. Another is the 
outdoors. I’m the Girl Scout type, and 
lucky I am. Because, a couple of times 
a year at least, Chuck finds some excuse 
to pack us back to Russell Lake in Michi- 
gan. There’s no telephone there and it’s 
three miles to the nearest road. 

We like it best in winter when some- 
times it’s 24° below and even the pair of 
golden eagles who rule the pine roosts 


head for cover. We cook over a wood 


stove and pile on the blankets at night. 
Daytimes we wheel a shack out on the 
frozen lake, cut holes in the ice and fish. 
It’s a great shot in the arm for us all. _ 


Fray goes along too. He’s hit the road — 


with us ever since he was a year and a 
half old. Cd, lS 


i WE Srey ey en ee aS. 
i 
| Last year when we traveled through the 
last with Ben-Hur Fray went along all 
he way. In Washington we got a privi- 
=ged look at inner sanctums of the White 
fouse, even spied President Eisenhower 
javing a conference in the Round Room. 
Dn the tour Fray got so excited he dropped 
lis toy six- gun and I snatched it up. “Let 
ne carry it,” I whispered. 

| Well, as we rounded a corner and headed 
or the President’s open door, there I was, 
leaming gun in hand pointed ominously 
head. Two Secret Service men leaped out 
ff corners and grabbed me. I lost my 
oice. Chuck stepped in to straighten out 
he misunderstanding and explain the toy 
fore they unhanded me. But it was an 
meomfortable moment. 

I was pretty scared—and then pretty 
nrilled. I thought it might be very easy 
br a man to forget the little woman in a 
pot like that. 


But there’s not much danger of big 
Chuck Heston losing his head about any- 
thing. Not even an Academy Award could 
make him forget what comes first in his 
heart, even above acting, as he impulsively 


proved. As for his art, that Oscar may | 


have put Chuck up on a lofty pedestal in 
the minds of some people, but not in his 
own. 

“To tell you the truth,” he sizes himself 
up, “I can play cowboys better than Sir 
Laurence Olivier—and Shakespeare better 
than Gary Cooper. 

“But for Heaven’s sake, 
that around!” 

In fact, dear God, don’t switch anything 
around about Charlie Heston. As far as 


don’t switch 


I’m concerned he’s perfect, absolutely 
perfect! END 
Charlton will star next in MGM’s 
CHARLEMAGNE. 


deartbreak 
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hink of something clever, something funny 
> say, but the words stuck in his throat. 
Il he could say was, “Shall we eat at a 
rench restaurant tonight?” 

“Tf you want to .. . ,” Carol said. 

He remembered that sometimes she 
idn’t like to talk much, so he asked if 
x o'clock would be all right, and she 
aid yes, that would be okay. He asked 
that she’d be doing that day and she told 
im that she planned to read and take a 
-alk in the hills, alone. 

Brandon reminded her that the TV show 
e’d just done would be on that night. 

“Maybe we can watch it tonight after 
inner.” 

“Maybe . was all she said. 
Brandon iad enjoyed doing the show 
ut he didn’t want to push or brag about 
imself so he said quickly, “It’s not im- 
ortant.” 

“We'll see what happens,’ 
yen more uncomfortably. 
Brandon wanted the conversation to end 
1 a light note. 

“Don’t run into any stray lions on 
our walk,” he said. 

Finally, he’d made her laugh a little. 


? 


Carol said 


ist naturally serious 


When they’d hung up, Brandon thought 
out Carol’s unenthusiastic responses. He 
| ied to picture how she looked on the 
}none, how pretty she was, and decided 
.at her graveness wasn’t because she’d 
}2en trying to avoid telling him some- 
ing he didn’t want to hear but only be- 
vuse she was naturally rather a serious 
rl. She wasn’t light-headed but she 
asn’t dull, either. Just serious. 
It was his last day in Hollywood, for a 
hile. He and his mother were leaving 
r+ New York the next morning, to rejoin 
s father. He planned to read a few 
ays submitted to him. He liked the idea 
doing a play. He’d always liked the 
eater. Maybe he and Carol might even 
ork together on the stage, as they'd done 
the movie Blue Denim. 
He decided that afternoon to go for 
swim, and though he couldn’t stop think- 
)@ about Carol and their date that eve- 
ng, the pool refreshed him. There were 
few other people at poolside. The hotel 
tered mostly to people in show business. 
riters, directors, actors, mostly. He had 
et some of the New York people here. 
ney were out for one-shot TV jobs or 
ere Sweating out picture deals. 
“Hi, , Brandon.” 
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It was an actor he knew from New 
York. 


“Hi,” he said. 
“Leaving tomorrow, huh?” the actor 
asked. 


“Yeah. Tomorrow morning.” 

“Well . . . have a nice trip.” 

“Thanks,” Brandon said, and meant it. 
Everyone had been nice to him. No one 
reminded him that he had been the little 
boy in Shane. They accepted him as an 
adult actor and he appreciated it. 

The sun began to chill, and Brandon 
left to relax and dress for his date with 
Carol. Heading for the elevator, he ran 
into Mrs. Lynley, Carol’s mother. 

“Hi, Mrs. Lynley.” 

“Hello, Brandon.” 

He liked her; not because she was Carol’s 
mother, but because she was nice. 

“Carol still reading?” 

Mrs. Lynley smiled, and shook her head. 
“No. She went for a walk. She likes tak- 
ing long walks. It relaxes her.” 

Brandon understood. Carol had worked 
hard, on a picture, then a TV _ show. 
She was still working on her TV script. 

“How’s she like her show?” 

“Tt’s a good part. She finishes in two 
days.” 

Brandon was glad. That meant she 
would be going back to New York, unless 
a picture came up. Mrs. Lynley re- 
membered that Brandon had just finished 
his show. 

“How'd your show go?” 

“Good. I liked working with Ward Bond. 
He’s a nice guy.” 

“That’s what I heard.” 

Brandon said good-bye till later when 
he would pick Carol up for dinner. Mrs. 
Lynley was going out to the pool, to get 
the last sun rays. 


A quick ten minutes 


Brandon showered and lay down to 
relax. He checked the time and it was 
a quarter after four. He thought about 
Carol, and the wonderful fun they had had 
together. It made him feel good, to think 
about her. , 

The phone rang. He picked it up quick- 
ly. Maybe it was Carol. 

But, it was a photographer, remind- 
ing him they were supposed to shoot some 
pictures. Brandon checked the time. He 
would be cutting it close, but he had 
promised. 

“Okay. But—can we make it kind of 
quick? I . . . ve got something to do. 
Later.” 

The photographer understood. He had 
seen Brandon come alive when they had 
talked about Carol the day before. And 
he knew Brandon was leaving early the 
next morning. “I need a half hour. Okay?” 
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AUGUST 
BIRTHDAYS 


If your birthday falls in August, your 
birthstone is the peridot and your flower is 
the gladiolus. And here are some of the 
stars who share it with you: 


2—Myrna Loy 
3—Jean Hagen 
Marilyn Maxwell 
Gary Merrill 
Gordon Scott 
5—Natalie Trundy 
David Brian 
Tom Drake 
John Saxon 
Robert Taylor 
6—Lucille Ball 
Robert Mitchum 
8—Connie Stevens 
Esther Williams 
Richard Anderson 
Rory Calhoun 
9—Leo Genn 
10—Rhonda Fleming 
Martha Hyer 
Jane Wyatt 
Eddie Fisher 
11—Arlene Dahl 
12—John Derek 
George Hamilton 
13—Neville Brand 
15—Wendy Hillier 
Lori Nelson 
Janice Rule 
Michael Connors 
16—Ann Blyth 
Julie Newmar 
Fess Parker 
17—Maureen O’Hara 
18—Molly Bee 
Shelley Winters 
19—Debra Paget 
Jill St. John 


August 
August 


August 


August 


August 


August 
August 


August 
August 


August 
August 


August 


August 
August 


August 


August 21—Patty McCormack 
August 23—Vera Miles 

August 24—Preston Foster 
August 25—Don Defore 


Mel Ferrer 
Richard Greene 
Van Johnson 
Michael Rennie 
26—Susan Harrison 
27—Tuesday Weld 
Tommy Sands 
28—Charles Boyer 
Ben Gazzara 
29—Ingrid Bergman 
Barry Sullivan 
30—Joan Blondell 
Shirley Booth 
Fred MacMurray 
Raymond Massey 
Donald O’Connor 
31—Richard Basehart 
Warren Berlinger 
Fredric March 
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August 
August 


August 


August 


Gene Kelly 
August 23 


James Cagney 
72 August 17 


Brandon thought a minute, then agreed. 

“When will you be over?” 

“In ten minutes.” 

Brandon checked the clock. They could 
shoot the pictures, and Brandon would 
not be late. 

“Okay. But, make it in ten minutes.” 

“It’s a deal. And... thanks, Brandon.” 

Brandon put the phone back on the hook, 
and once more day-dreamed of the little 
French restaurant, with the checkered 
table cloths, the soft lights, and the ro- 
mantic atmosphere. 

The photographer buzzed him from 
downstairs. Brandon slipped on a 
short-sleeve sport shirt, and a pair of tan 
pants. He met the photographer down- 
stairs in the lobby, and they went around 
back to the pool. It was deserted. Every- 
one had felt the breeze come on and left. 
That suited them fine. 

They began shooting a layout. It went 
easily. The photographer let him relax. 
No posy-pose type shots. Just Brandon— 
straight and simple. 

“One more roll, and we’re in.” 

Brandon checked the time. It was after 
five. He hesitated. “It’ll take me five 
minutes,” the photographer pleaded. And 
then they were done. It had been easy. 

“Seeing Carol before you go?” 

Brandon almost blushed, but said, “Uh 
... yeah. For dinner tonight.” 

The photographer said, “She’s a real 
beauty.” 

Brandon agreed, most enthusiastically. 

“You like her, don’t you?” 

“We ... sort of go together.” 

The photographer smiled. He under- 
stood the uncertainties and the wonder 
of first love. 

They shook hands. Then, Brandon hur- 
ried upstairs to get ready for his last night 
in Hollywood, with Carol. 


Just lost track of time 


He paced the room, glancing periodically 
at the silent phone, growing more and 
more impatient. He called her room. She 
hadn’t come in. He went down to the ho- 
tel lobby. He flicked the television set on, 
and there was an old Clark Gable movie. 
He watched Gable pursue Myrna Loy all 
over Africa, but, his heart wasn’t in 
watching Gable win Loy. His heart was 
jumping for Carol. 

“Good picture?” 

It was a writer he had talked to before. 

“Pretty good. Its a Gable picture.” 

The writer was mildly impressed. He 
sat down to watch. Gable was gaining 
ground but Brandon was losing heart. 
Where was Carol? Maybe . . . maybe 
something had happened to her. He began 
to wet the dry nervousness in his mouth. 

Brandon was only half watching the pic- 
ture when the desk clerk paged him. He 
took the call on a house phone. It was 
Carol, and his heart skipped a beat. 

“Where are you?” 

“Well,” she began, “I was walking. And, 
I lost track of the time. I just got to a 
phone.” 

Brandon sighed with relief. She was 
safe. 


“You had me worried. How .. . how 
soon can you make it back?” 

“In ... about a half hour.” 

Brandon checked the time. They could 


still make dinner at the romantic little 
French place. 


“Okays LllGiwait) for syouy, And! a. 
hurry. We .. . won’t have too much 
time.” 

lel entry ce 


They hung up. And he went back to 
watching the Gable picture. 

The picture ended, the half hour was 
over and there was still no sign of Carol. 
Brandon began to worry about her, then, 
started to get angry. It was their last 


evening together for what might be 
long time and she wasn’t back yet. 

“Is it okay if I watch a show?” h 
asked the others around the TV se’ 
They all knew his show was coming ur / 
and agreed. Brandon watched his imag | 
on the screen. He and one of the lead: 
He squirmed in his seat because h | 
knew the others were judging his work | 
He took a fast look toward the lobb;/ 
Still no Carol. 

The show was over and he thought he’) 
been good, that he would be judged as | 
mature adult actor, not a former chil} 
star. The others in the lobby congratu} 
lated him, but, he felt a little sad the} 
Carol had not been there to see him. +. 

“How about some ice cream, Brandon? } 

It was the writer. He realized Brando | 
was sweating something out. Brando / 
said thanks, but he was waiting for some }. 
one, someone who'd be there any minut«} 


“Some other time...’ 


The writer left—one or two other}. 
remained—and Brandon tried to concen) 
trate on the next program. It was n}. 
use. He called her room, she hadn’t calle} 
back in. Then suddenly the phone ran- 
and it was Carol. 1 

She explained, “I felt tired, from walk 
ing. So...I sat down, and I must hav} 
lost track of the time. I’m sorry.” Bh 

He was furious with her, he wanted t}- 
challenge her, so that she’d be hurt as h_ 
was. Instead, he tried to save what tim). 
was left. ; 

He said, “We.. 
eat.” 

It was too late for the French place, bi}_ 
they could have a snack and talk. }. 

And then Carol said, “I . . . I just ate. J} 
little while ago.” 

In the shock wave of disappointment th: }~ 
poured over Brandon, he caught his ne>J* 
words, and checked the flow of anger. f 

“We had a date. Remember?” 

“Tm sorry,” she said abruptly. 

There wasn’t much left to say, an}. 
Brandon didn’t try. He’d noted a chang}_ 
in her voice. An indifference. He won} 
dered what had happened, what haj~ 
changed since the bright morning. i 

“Is something wrong, Carol?” n 

“I’m tired, Brandon,” she murmured |. 

“But, we had a date ... ,” his voic 
cracked. 

He waited for some reassuring answe}, 
What he got was, “I’m sorry. Really I an}. 
But ... I’m tired. We'll make it som, 
other time.” y iy 

He wanted to protest that it was unfai,}, 
It was their last day in Hollywood. 

“When ... when will I see you?” RE 

He tried to sound casual, but his hea/}. 
wasn’t in it. He waited, hoping, hiding h |. 
fears, praying that she’d change her min: |_| 
“Tll be in New York. Soon. We'll sc} 
then.” f 

Brandon felt as if a trapdoor had bee 
sprung on him. His legs were shaky. .). 

He had to know. What had gone wrong}. 
Where? When? Was it something he hz 
done? Or said? But instead, he tried : 
push down the awful idea that he was be} ~ 
ing rejected, to keep the tone of panj™| 
from his voice. ts 

“Sure, Carol. 
New York.” 

“Thanks,” she answered. | 

There was a long silence after he pi} 
the phone down. And Brandon realizc}.’ 
that all he could do was go and pack fc} 
his trip back to New York, and go to slee |~ 
But he knew that sleep would brir}* 
dreams of love that used to be, and Ii“ 
wondered if love was as fragile as } 
seemed. Er 


. can still grab a bite tJ, 


We'll see each other a 


Carol will star in THe Hor Eye Cf 
HeEAvEN (U.I.). ‘ 


For Adults Only 


(Continued from page 36) 


‘| becomes pregnant; it’s about the frantic 
»| attempts of her equally young boyfriend to 
‘) raise money for an abortion. In the back- 

| ground—to “motivate” the action—are 

‘parents who lack understanding; in the 

foreground—to tingle your spine—is a visit 
' to a seedy part of town where an abortion- 
“ ist plies his filthy trade. The name of this 
movie the first time ’round was Blue Den- 
* im (with Brandon de Wilde, Carol Lynley, 
|. Warren Berlinger). It was shortly followed 

by a low-budget imitation, Too Soon To 
| Love. That same plot is bound to be run in- 
to the ground by a slew of films high in 
sensation and low in quality—and teen- 
agers will eat them up. Unethical movie 
producers will defend themselves with, 
“Well, it teaches the kids a lesson, doesn’t 
it?” The question is—what lesson? 

In the two movies mentioned, teen-age 

| sexual experience was frowned on, but 
* mainly because it resulted in pregnancy. 
“The teen-agers involved suffered, but 
|. mainly because they didn’t have the poise 
to carry off a successful abortion. The 
moral lesson—the question of good and 
bad—was about as easy to find as a needle 
| in a haystack. The obvious lesson these 
~~ movies taught was that precocious sexual 
behavior is an accepted part of life. Why? 
. Simply because it happens in the movies. 
Make no mistake. The lesson sinks in as 
effortlessly as the popcorn. It has already 
been so well digested that everybody going 
to see a movie with a teen-age cast auto- 
matically expects promiscuity and/or 
violence—and they have rarely been dis- 
“appointed from as far back as Blackboard 
| Jungle up to the very recent Dick Clark 
epic, Because They're Young. 

The expectation is automatic because 
this image of the teen-ager has been burned 
‘into our eyes shutting out all other 
= images. And the teen-age movie fan, seek- 
“ing an identity, tries to bring to life what 
“he finds of himself on the screen. This is 

natural, if only because Americans have 
|, always idolized screen stars and have used 
“movies as models of the good life. 


Df 


0) 


Letter from a teen-ager 


“A syndicated “lonelyhearts” columnist 
“recently printed a letter from a teen-ager 
that had all the unreality and false drama 
of a bad movie. But it was this girl’s sin- 
A\cere view of herself. 
The girl wrote that she had “given her- 
‘self’ to her boyfriend because of the 
=*Jewd” movies she had seen. “I might 
‘never have made the mistakes I did,” she 
t'-went on, “had it not been for the uncon- 
“scious effect of such movies on my whole 
being. . . .’ No wonder there is such a tidal 
““~wave of delinquency. The screen has got- 
ten so filthy that formerly innocent, sweet 
i\kids hardly bat an eye at the perverse por- 
“trayals of sex and profanity. 
|| That there is no tidal wave of delin- 
quency, that few if any movies are actually 
lewd or obscene, that this girl cannot 
|shift her guilt onto a movie is not the 
-j point. The point is that movies have given 
this girl—and many others—a dangerously 
distorted view of herself. Movies have 
fpenetrated into her unconscious mind and 
Zleft there a message of hysteria, bravura 
‘and utter confusion. ~~ 
#!' Nearly half of all the moviegoers in this 
i country are teen-agers. What do they see? 
They see “family” pictures put together 
path a technical perfection that suggests 
“true art, but, beneath a slick, deceptive 
coat of respectability, realism is reduced 
‘to dime novel dimensions. So “family to- 


an 


{ 


3 ess” as in A Summer Place reaches 


a new low through the discovery that 
parents who commit adultery are bound to 
be much more tolerant of their sexually 
active children (Sandra Dee, Troy Dona- 
hue) than parents who do not. In Home 
from the Hill the begetting illegitimate 
children by father and son forms the 
twin spectres that haunt their lives, while 
the one person of substance in this many- 
peopled saga is the father’s unacknowl- 
edged—because illegal—heir. 

Teen-agers see romantic comedies, often 
in Technicolor, which are as light and airy 
as spun sugar but whose gaiety rests on 
little more than an off-color joke. Witness 
Pillow Talk, whose climactic scene hinges 
on freckle-faced Doris Day’s attempts to 
discover if her hero really is a homosexual 
or is worth another try. As an invitation 
to manliness she sings Possess Me with a 
coyness that puts sex on a level with 
French postcards. All the mirth—and there 
is not much—to be found in Happy Anni- 
versary rises from the fact that a mar- 
ried life, which has long since been 
blessed by children, began one full year 
before the ceremony. And in It Started 
with a Kiss, Debbie Reynolds’ groom 
spends the better part of his honeymoon 
under a cold shower—to lessen the ardor 
which Debbie cannot yet trust. 


The new frankness 


The new “frankness” which seems to have 
pervaded movies leaves little to the imag- 
ination. We can no longer assume that 
married couples sleep together, we must 
be shown the bed, the bathtub, the mono- 
grammed towels and how all these objects 
are used. People can talk to each other in 
the living room but it is more ‘realistic’ 
if they are half dressed. You can spot a 
femme fatale in a minute, but it is more 
‘true to type’ if she stands in front of a 
mirror and slowly unbuttons her blouse. 

The screen is flooded with frigid wives, 
lonely husbands, forlorn adolescents (of 
all ages) loudly proclaiming their need 
for love—but the cause (and perhaps the 
cure) of their loneliness and suffering is 
largely unexplored since this would lack 
the instant appeal of illustrated essays on 
their sexual misadventures. 

So, in Private Property a couple of 
beatniks hitch a ride and, at knifepoint, 
force the driver to follow a blonde to her 
home in the Hollywood Hills. The blonde 
is a bored housewife whose husband, 
incredibly, ignores her sultry charm. The 
beatniks, who are obviously emotionally 
deranged, wait in a deserted house next 
door for the husband to leave home. Mean- 
while they talk about their “kicks”; they 
smack their lips at the prospect of a sex- 
ual adventure. When the husband leaves 
on a business trip a brutal sexual assault, 
complicated by perversion and finished 
off with murder in a swimming pool, fol- 
low. The message? Some people are ter- 
ribly sick. 

Aside from the debatable artistic merits 
of the film, producer Leslie Stevens an- 
nounced, “The picture isn’t for children.” 
But any child who can find his way to the 
theater and has the price of admission 
can see it. 

What teen-ager, when he hears on a 
record the velvet voice of Johnny Mathis, 
will not rush to the movie his song intro- 
duces—The Best Of Everything, a lavish, 
eye-filling Cinemascope production. The 
very smell of the money that went into its 
making immediately inspires confidence in 
the film. But what is this movie selling? 
The idea that love is a battle of wits 
between boys “on the make” and girls 
who, however beautiful and talented, are 
desperate for marriage. Love is a market 
place where all the buyers (boys) try to 
cheat, and all the sellers (girls) think so 
little of themselves that self-abasement 
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is their outstanding characteristic. One 
romantic affair after another leads to 
insanity and accidental suicide, pregnancy 
and betrayal. Abortion is discussed (but 
with all the proper horror). Marriage, 
although it is held out as the only hope, 
has the value of a bargain well-made. Love 
itself is almost non-existent. These are the 
half-truths, gross distortions and blatant 
stupidities offered, without any excuse, to 
our children. 


A few challenging themes 


But not all movies are an insult to even 
adult intelligence. There are many pro- 
ducers, writers and directors who are 
concerned with challenging themes that 
require maturity and judgment to enjoy— 
and to criticize. But any child, or any 
teen-ager who is a fan of Elizabeth Taylor 
can treat himself to Suddenly Last Sum- 
mer where a mother (Katharine Hepburn) 
worships her homosexual son to the point 
of acting as his bait for young men, and 
where Elizabeth Taylor, his beautiful 
young cousin, turns out to be even better 
bait and is driven to near insanity by this 
son’s violent death at the hands (and 
teeth) of his boy victims. 

The Fugitive Kind, an unrelieved mes- 
sage of despair whose meaning must surely 
escape the immature mind (while repel- 
ling the mature one) can _ nevertheless 
frighten and disillusion simply by its 
atmosphere, its assortment of weird, lost 
souls, its pictures of drunkenness, nause- 
ating illness, hatred and murder of the 
only character in the film who is really 
seeking salvation. But any teen-age fan of 
Marlon Brando or Joanne Woodward can 
easily and mistakenly assume that the 
movie is a “must” for him. 

Good movies, bad movies, movies for 
teen-agers, movies for adults, crime mov- 
ies, westerns, spectaculars, comedies, musi- 
cals, dramas come tumbling into the movie 
houses with very little to differentiate them 
but their titles. Movie “ads” if they are not 
sensational are often misleading. Movie 
reviews are read by a small proportion of 
the teen-age public. It is true that before 
any movie is released it comes up for an 
okay, a Seal of Approval from the keepers 
of the Production Code of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America. It is true that 


many exhibitors will not show films that 
have been refused the Seal but—and per- 
haps rightly—there is no law to prevent 
them. (Private Property, which did not 
receive the Seal, is a case in point.) It is 
also true that no movie producer or ex- 
hibitor can be expected to take the place 
of parents or teachers. 

No one can measure the exact effect 
movies have in shaping the attitudes and 
determining the behavior of young people. 
It would be foolish and irresponsible to 
blame one facet of our culture for any of 
the evils in our lives. But certainly it can 
be said that the movies, along with all 
other mediums of mass culture, must have 
a profound effect—otherwise they would 
not continue to do good business; other- 
wise Hollywood would not have been 
considered, for many years, the popular 
capital of America. 

Is censorship by law an answer to the 
current movie problem? Most Americans 
are rightly and vigorously repelled by the 
word. Censorship, whatever small good it 
may do, limits freedom and outrages our 
constitutional rights. 

Even Classification—a system of label- 
ing movies a) for adults, b) for children, 
only if they are accompanied by adults 
and c) for everybody—a system which is 
practiced in England, France, Italy and 
other European countries might not only 
arouse resentment here but also might 
tempt some producers to make their 
“adults only” pictures as shockingly sen- 
sational as possible. 


Only honest and right 

Still, many movie directors, among them 
Otto Preminger, are in favor of what they 
call “voluntary classification.” “I am still 
very much against censorship, am very 
much for classification,’ Preminger said 
on a recent Open End TV show. “I think 
it would be a very wonderful thing if we 
voluntarily would let an honest adver- 
tising, let the people know what kind of 
picture it is, so that parents who do not 
want their children to see certain pictures 
have a chance to tell them not to go, stop 
them from going, I think it would be only 
honest and right. . 

Some producers a great integrity, like 
Dore Schary, are firmly opposed to both 


The Tender Tension of a Long Engagement 


(Continued from page 45) 


let out our real deep-down desires on 
other things,” he mumbled, then paused 
and sat down next to her and leaned his 
head against her warm shoulder. “Some- 
times, Nanny, I wonder if we didn’t make 
a mistake, deciding the way we did to 
have such a long engagement. Everybody 
says long engagements are out of style, 
passé. Look at Princess Margaret and her 
guy. They were only engaged a couple of 
months and they got married. I know 
I've got to serve time in the Air Force, 
but, that doesn’t mean we couldn’t be 
married. There’s no law about being a 
married man and serving Uncle Sam. 
Thousands of guys have done it.” 

“But, Tommy,” Nancy’s voice was low, 
easy, “we decided this was best. We 
talked about it for so many nights .. . 
remember?” 

“I know, sweetheart. But talking is one 
thing . . . and then actually sitting out a 
long engagement until . . . well, they’re 
two different things.” How could he begin 
to tell her of his overpowering desire, of 
the fire inside him. 

“Tommy,” she said, clearing her throat. 


“You make me feel very ... funny... .” 
He swallowed. “I’m sorry, hon’. I don’t 
want you to feel bad. It’s just that I wish 
. I didn’t feel so pent-up, so .. . oh, 
let’s forget it. Forget I ever brought up 
such a stupid subject. Why don’t you 
finish your hot dog and we'll go for a 
walk in the moonlight... ?” 

They walked, Tommy’s strong arm 
around her sweatered shoulders, through 
the wide stretches of white sand sparkling 
like silver in the light of the crescent moon. 
All around them, the night-blue sky and 
the sea shimmered in the _ different 
shades of darkness. Occasionally they 
stumbled across bits of charred logs from 
past picnic fires. They hardly uttered a 
word, so happy to be near each other, 
and, when they turned around and re- 
turned to the flickering firelight, Tommy 
stretched out on an Indian blanket, his 
eyebrows knit together in thought. 

Maybe he would tell her. Now. 


Too hard to wait 


Nancy took a bottle of soda pop from 
the cooler and handed it to Tommy. 


censorship and classification althoug | 
Schary, on the same Open End prograr | 
said, “Any industry, any means of com) 
munication gets itself into trouble whe’ 
it begins to use shock rather than cor 
viction, when it abandons its right to cor 
vince and just tries to shock. And th 
sometimes is what’s being done in filn) 
tadays a). 2 

Director Elia Kazan says, “The issue 
not one of making immoral movies. O1 
problem is to prevent moral values fro) 
being oversimplified. People see a film th: 
has a phony happy ending and they get | 
distorted view which hurts them late | 
They expect life to be what it isn’t.” 

Though the issue has been made subt 
and complicated it includes a couple « 
very simple questions: 1) Is it wrong ar’ 
dangerous to expose children to filn’ 
which are morally unsound? 2) Shou 
parents be warned about films that cz 
harm their children? 

We think the answer to both questio: 
is a definite “yes.” We think that certa | 
films should be labeled for adults only | 
a qualified and impartial board of judge 
We think that children should not be a 
lowed to see these films unless they a> 
accompanied by their parents. Will th 
lead to even more sensation in adult film” 
Maybe. But we feel that adults can— | 
should—be able to take care of then 
selves; children need—and should have™ 
adult protection. 

That’s our point of view. But your poi” 
of view is even more important, becau 
the decisive voice in settling Americ: 
issues has always been the voice of pub). 
opinion. Your voice, the voice of the peoy | 
who read this article and of the peop 
who put down their money at the bc 
office in movie theaters across the lar’ 

Parents, teenagers, kids—what do y: 
think? What do you want from the mov 
industry? What do you want from t/ 
movies you see? Do you think that labe 
ing movies for adults only is a threat 
freedom? Or will it give movie produce’ 
even more freedom and a sense of respo 
sibility that will lift the level of all fil: 
and make moviegoing even more fun? 

The editors of MopERN ScREEN sincere’ 
want your opinion, and would welcor 
all your letters on this subject. E 


They’d forgotten an opener, and Tomr 
twisted the bottle-top with his jack-knii 
He managed to open it but the pop fizz 
all over him and the blanket. 

“Tommy, Tommy,” Nancy called o| 
“You're all wet!” And she rushed to h 
with a napkin and tried to dry the stic 
soda-pop from his bare arms and | 
yellow-checked shirt. 

He took her hands in his and drew th 
to his lips and then he wrapped his ar® 
around her and slowly, gently, kissed 1 
full on the lips. 

“Nanny, oh, Nanny,” he said, his —— z 
quickening and rising heavily, “let’s elc’ 

_now ... tonight!” He didn’t give Hf 
a second to answer him; instead he lock} 
his lips with hers and they kissed. 1 
summer night breeze was warm, sensv| 
and the fragrance of Nancy’s perfume vi 
dizzy-rich. 

Oe bee I don’t think I can wait throu} 
the long summer,” Tommy pleaded. ¥' 
love you so much, darling, I want to 
married . . . now!” 

His chest rose and fell against her s 
body. Now that he had said it . . . alc 

. his body seemed to sing with 
tension of his desire. He brushed 
fingers lightly against her white chec] 
throat: he kissed her hair, her eyes, 
nose, her neck. 

And, all of a sudden from out of 


a 

blue, Nancy started to cry. Slowly at first, 
and then with sharp, wrenching sobs. She 

_ tried to speak, but she couldn't, and 

| Tommy, shaken and frightened that he 
had hurt her, begged, “Oh, honey, honey, 
please don’t cry. I didn’t mean to upset 
you. I only wanted you to know how 
much you mean to me, how much I love 
you. And how hard it is for me to wait 
until the wintertime.” 

She continued to cry, and Tommy kissed 
her sweet tears. She whispered then, a 
tender tension riding her whispers, “Don’t 

. don’t you think it’s been hard for me, 
too?” 

The truth of the matter, Tommy thought 
then, the headiness of his passion sobered 
suddenly by Nancy’s unexpected outburst 
of tears, was that love—real, honest-to- 

- gosh love—was hard to control. What was 

- it they had both said once, when they had 
a press conference after their engagement: 
that they were both glad to have the ap- 
proval of their parents, but if they weren’t 
in the special kind of situation they were 
in—with Tommy going off to serve Uncle 

- Sam—they might have gotten married 

= sooner. And, Nancy and Tommy agreed, 

_ they were both suffering from an “impa- 
tient patience” to get married. 


Overpowering feeling 


- Maybe, Tommy confided to himself, as 
~ he caressed Nancy’s silky dark hair, it’s 
= more of an “impatient passion.” There 
were times that a fellow hated this over- 
powering feeling for making him lose his 
reason, and he hoped now that he could 
= hold back the fire of passion until the 
night of their wedding. 
= “Honey,” Tommy burst forth, “I don’t 
= know, but maybe we made a mistake. I 
~ know the idea of a long, old-fashioned 
m engagement seems wonderful because we 
“= can get to know each other better. And 
=| your mom and dad, and my mom, they all 
‘| agree this is right. But...I1... just wish 
«= I didn’t love you so much. I just wish 
| that my love was old-fashioned and that 
= it didn’t ache and beg to be near you. 
») Sometimes I don’t know what to do... .” 
i: Nancy looked at him now, lying there on 
the red Indian blanket in the white radi- 
i ance of the moon, and she admitted to her- 
sz self there were times when he looked at 
#t her, never even so much as uttering a 
word, when desire trembled through her 
—throat and her heart, throughout the 
length and breadth of her being. And the 
salong summer wasn’t making life easier for 
~cthem with its lazy days and languorously 
oifragrant nights, the warm air sweet with 
the perfume of flowers. 
»» “Tommy,” she began, fingering the edge 
tlof the blanket, “we both come from broken 
= homes.” Then, speaking softly, evenly, she 
| said, “You and I have done what we think 
is best because we don’t want to make 
tothe mistakes our parents made. We don’t 
sywant to get married on the run and live 
1: to have awful regrets ... do we? I know 
you don’t, and you know I don’t. We 
.2want our love to grow, and we want to 
ave children. Not at first—because we 
want to enjoy each other. But in a couple 
3pf years I want to have a family . . . three, 
five kids who'll look just like 


“Like you, ” Tommy interrupted. 
“Like us,” Nancy said, smiling. 


he broken marriage for these two 


, She was right. Maybe he was impetu- 
vus, wanting to elope suddenly like that. 
Jadn’t it been torture for the two of them, 
es rowing up in households where their 
,f20ms and dads were always at one an- 
ther’s throats, screaming, sobbing, threat- 
ening, until that one dark day when sud- 

sf enly their moms and dads were no longer 

7 ‘patter, when they went their different 


Be 


ways? 
father’s photo on the front pages of the 
big city newspapers, week after week, 
Sunday after Sunday. 

She had told Tommy all this. How one 
week her dad was squiring around a 
luscious chorus girl, another week he was 
involved with a fast actress. And week 
after week she had to face the nasty raz- 
zings of the kids in school, schoolmates 


who taunted her with whispers, cruel and | 


vicious rumors about her dad being a 
“wild one.” For months she came home 
from school and wished the world would 
end, that hell would destroy them all 
because she hated to face tomorrow and 
the humiliating taunts of her classmates. 
“The latest girl her pop’s picked up . 
the kids whispered in the school halls, in 


the drugstore, at the football games. And | 


she felt like two cents, knowing her father 
had been good to her but that the world | 
was making him into a monster. 

How many times she tried to talk to her 
mother about all this, but after a while 
she gave up because she saw how much | 
it hurt her mother. So she gritted her | 
teeth and faced every tomorrow by her- 


self, looking forward to the dawn of each | 
new day with a sick dread and a terrible 


taste in her mouth. 

And with Tommy, the kids were cruel, 
too. They’d point to him and jibe, “His 
mom and dad are divorced. They never 
see each other.” 


after curfew or when he was caught by 
neighbors smoking his first cigarette, 
everyone made him feel that he was 
doomed to be a delinquent because he 
came from a “broken home.” 

Nancy and Tommy talked about their 
growing-up years constantly. And they 
didn’t want their love to be strangled by 
possessiveness, choked by jealousy, killed 
with bitterness. They wanted their love 
to grow, to flower, to develop into the deep 
love of forever-lovers. 

How could they do this? 

This was when they both decided upon 


the long, old-fashioned engagement. When | 
Tommy gave Nancy her emerald-cut dia- | 


mond engagement ring in March, they 
came to the agreement to wait until Christ- 
mas before they married. Time, they had 
a hunch, would be their ally; time would 
help their love bloom. In some ways, they 
looked upon Tommy’s service with Uncle 
Sam as a blessing. 

But now, waiting and waiting, Tommy 
grew restless, edgy, bursting with the 
passion of a young man. And there were 
times, when they kissed and held each 
other close, that Nancy shivered with the 
thrill of desire trembling within her. 

That night on the beach they had it out. 
Nancy, 
“Tommy, I know we're doing what’s right. 
To wait, the way we are. Because our 
love isn’t something we want to play with 
—like a toy.” 


When she spoke out like that everything | 


seemed so clear to him: that this could be 


the only way for two young people who | 


didn’t want to fall into their parents’ foct- 
steps and make a mess of marriage. 


She snuggled against him on the blanket | 
and rested her head on his shoulder, and | 
“Nanny, I’m-) 


Tommy patted her gently. 
so, so lucky ... ,” he said, and the two 
of them lay there, the moon paling their 
faces with its ivory light, and they both 
knew that, somehow, their honesty and 
their frankness was giving them strength. 
It helped them face the slow spinning-out 
of the summertime, while their love grew 
and ripened until that blessed day in 


December when they would love each | 


and become 
END 


other as man and wife... 
one. 


And suddenly Nancy found her | 


And whenever, like any | 
normal young American boy, Tommy got | > 
into a little mischief such as staying out | 


wiping her tears, reassured him, | 
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Margo!!! 


(Continued from page 39) 


poised yet radiating a subtle sensuality 
through the smoke-filled air. The low 
buzz of voices begins. “Who is she?” they 
ask. And other low voices answer, “Don’t 
you remember the philandering, blatantly 
sexy wife in Hound-Dog Man?” 

The questions continue. 

But the answers become more and more 
spare. 

And after a while it’s obvious that very 
little is actually known about her. 

Who is this girl of mystery? 

Her name is Margo Moore. 

Why is she so mysterious? 

“T guess,’ Margo herself told us recently, 
“it’s because people with questions about 
me rarely ask them of me. It’s my fault 
in a way. I give the appearance of being 
rather aloof and cold. This is mainly be- 
cause I’m unsure of myself. But the truth 
is that I like to have friends.” She sighed. 
“And,” she added, “the truth is, too, that 
I’ve never had many. Not really. Espe- 
cially not as a child, back in Indiana, back 
in those strange not-so-long-ago years....” 


Portrait of Margo 


She was Marguerite Guarnerius then. 
She lived with her father, a Free Metho- 
dist minister, her stepmother and her 
brothers, Joseph and William, both older 
than she. Their house, on the outskirts of 
Indianapolis, was big and old and quiet, 
very quiet. The Reverend Mr. Guarnerius, 
a stern man, a strict man, wanted it this 
way. He tolerated no unnecessary noises 
such as the sound of neighbor children’s 
voices within the rooms of his home or in 
his front garden or back yard. “The re- 
sult,” says Margo, “is that I had no friends 
other than my brothers—and my piano. 
My father was musical. He was a direct 
descendant of the violinmaker Guarnieri, 
of Cremona, in Italy, and he saw to it 
that we all studied music. So for me 
it was the piano, for Joseph the violin, for 
William the cornet. Lots of times the 
three of us would get together and play, 
for hours and hours. They were fun, those 
hours. They made the loneliness fade for 
us, for a while, at least.” 

Loneliness, however—true loneliness— 
came crashing down on Margo when she 
was eleven years old. 

She became sick one day, with a cold, 
or so her parents thought it was. They 
put her to bed. They didn’t call a doctor. 
(It was 1945, the war was on and if you 
felt you didn’t really need a doctor, you 
didn’t call one.) The cold lingered. Margo 
was in bed for two weeks, beginning to 
feel that she was coming around, slowly. 
When suddenly one morning she woke up 
and tried to move and couldn’t—only her 
neck would move, but nothing else. Her 
parents called the doctor now. He came. 
He examined the girl. And then he walked 
to the other side of the room, to where 
her parents stood waiting, and he told 
them that Margo had polio. 

“I remember that I was on my way to 
a hospital a little while later,” she says 
today. “That at the hospital they put me 
into a plaster cast, from my shoulder down 
to my hip. I had to remain in that cast, 
motionless, for a few weeks at the hospital. 
Then, for month after month, at home. 
It was a terrible period for me. Very few 
people came to see me. I was alone most 
of the time. I was too tired to read very 
much. And so, most of the time, I’d just 
lie back on my pillow, my mind blank, 
thinking about nothing except maybe the 
kind of day it was outside, or about when 


76 I might hear the next car pass the house.” 


And then one day a girl came over to 
see her. She was from school, Margo’s 
class. They barely knew one another and, 
at first, they barely knew what to talk 
about. So, after a few general questions 
and answers, then a few moments of 
silence, the visitor asked the patient if 
she’d like to hear about a movie she’d 
seen. 

“That is,’ said the girl, “if you haven’t 
seen it already, Marguerite.” 

Margo explained to the girl that she’d 
never seen a movie, not in her whole life, 
that her father didn’t allow his children 
to indulge in such a what-he-called fri- 
volity. 

“Well,” said the girl, after she’d gotten 
over the shock, “then let me tell you about 
this movie I saw—if you don’t think your 
father’ll mind the telling, at least. It’s got 
a very interesting story.” 

And she told Margo—in full detail—the 
story, about a girl and a boy in love, how 
they’d had so many trials and tribulations 
to face, how they’d finally solved every- 
thing and how they’d ended up getting 
married. 


The first dreams 


And that night, after the girl had gone, 
Margo, lying alone on her pillow, found 
herself thinking about the movie and re- 
living it, pretending that she was the hero- 
ine in it—saying all her lines, feeling all 
the things she felt, smiling when she did, 
erying when she did. 

It was a strange feeling, a delicious feel- 
ing, pretending to be somebody else, in 
something called a movie. 

And Margo told the girl from school 
about her pretending the next time she 
came to see her, a few weeks later. 

The girl laughed. “Gee, Marguerite,” 
she said, “maybe someday when you’re 
better, and older, you'll be a movie star, 
an actress.” 

Margo told her she doubted it. She 
asked, “In the movies do actresses have 
to wear lipstick, say?” 

“Of course,” the girl told her, “—they 
have to look as pretty as possible.” 

“And do they sometimes wear dresses 
with short sleeves?” Margo asked. 

“Of course,” said the girl, “—when the 
part calls for it.” 

Margo felt very sad. “Well then,” she 
said, “Ill never be an actress. Because my 
father said he’ll never allow me to wear 
lipstick or a short-sleeved dress. My step- 
mother can’t. And neither will I be 
able to.” 

When the girl from school got over the 
shock of this, she asked Margo if, any- 
way, she’d like to hear the story of an- 
other movie she’d seen, just the night 


- before. 


Margo said yes, she would like that 
very much. 

And so the girl told it to her, again in 
full detail, another beautiful love story. 

And again that night, alone in her bed, 
Margo repeated the story to herself, pre- 
tending once more that she was the hero- 
ine. 

“And night after night after that,’ she 
says, “I'd play my two roles, over and 
over, sometimes—when I wasn’t too weak 
or tired—in double-feature fashion, first 
one, then the other, till I was convinced 
that they were my roles, and that if I ever 
did get to see either of these two movies 
after I got better I wouldn’t be the least 
bit surprised to see myself up there on 
the screen instead of someone else.” 


Revolt 


As it turned out, Margo did not get to 
see either of the movies following her 
recovery. The Reverend Mr. Guarnerius 
remained rigid to his word. “Frivolities” 
such as movies were out. 


“In fact,” says Margo, “it wasn’t till I 
was sixteen that I got to see my first 
movie—and that I began my all-around 
revolt. You see, I was tired of being dif- 
ferent from everyone else, of being stared 
at all the time, talked about, teased. I 
started to wear the kind of clothes I 
wanted to wear now. I started to wear 
make-up; I suppose for a while I went 
overboard and wore practically every kind 
of make-up they put out. I even an- 
nounced to my parents that I’d decided to 
become an actress and that as soon as I'd 
saved enough money I was going to go to 
New York to study. Of course, they didn’t 
believe me. ‘Just foolishness,’ they thought. 
‘The girl will come to her senses,’ they 
thought. But I meant it. I was leaving. And, 
foolish or not, there would be no two ways 
about it.” 


She meant it... 


Two years later, Margo kept her word. 
Equipped with a single suitcase, a couple 
of hundred dollars and a letter of intro- 
duction to a dramatic coach named Frances 
Robinson-Duff (given to her by an instruc- 
tor at the University of Indiana, which 
she’d been attending), Margo—by now a 
lovely-looking girl of eighteen—took off 
for the big city and for whatever prospects 
might be in store for her there. 

The prospects, those first few hours at 
least, seemed dismal. 

On the advice of a girl at the University, 
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Margo checked into a skyscraper of a~ 
women’s hotel on the Upper East Side. The 
girl had told her that it was a safe, con- 
venient and clean place. What she hadn't 
told was that a room cost $90 a week and ' 
that payment in advance, for the first week 
at least, was mandatory . . . Margo, finding 
this out at the desk, nervous, not knowing | 
what else to do, gulped and paid. 

In her hotel room a little while later she 
picked up the phone and dialed the number ~ 
of Miss Duff, the drama coach to whom § 
she’d been recommended. j 

“This is Marguerite Guarnerius,’ she 
started to say when her call was connected. 
‘Td like to make an appointment to—” 1 

But that was as far as she got. 

For a sad-voiced secretary at the other 


end of the line interrupted and informed *' 


her that Miss Duff had died a week earlier. | 

Again Margo gulped. 

A few minutes later she was back down- 
stairs in the hotel lobby, standing at the 
desk there. She explained her predicament 
to a clerk. “And,” she said, “I was wonder- 
ing if you know of a drama instructor or 
a school where I can apply—a not-too-— 
expensive teacher or school, please.” 

The clerk gave a knowing nod. “Just 
arrived in New York, kind of low on 
cash?” he asked. J 
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“Yes, sort of,” Margo said, after a 
moment. 


The clerk looked her over. 


A real pretty girl 

“Interested in making some good money, 
quick?” he asked then. 

Without waiting for an answer, he went 

“Tt happens I got a friend connected 
with a big modeling agency here. He 
always tells me, “You see a girl you think 
we can use—a real preity girl—you give 
me a ring ... How about it? Can I give 
him a ring about you? . . . He might like 
you and you're in a few bucks.” 

Again, without waiting for an answer he 
picked up a pencil and began jotting down 
some information. 

“You're how tall?” he asked. 

“Five-feet-seven,” Margo found herself 
answering. 

“And you w eigh?” 
“Qne-twelve.” 

“Color hair—blonde,” 
eyes—grey blue.” 

Then he asked, “Bust?” 

“What?” Margo asked back. 

“The size of your bust?” asked the clerk. 

Margo took a deep breath. “Ive never 
measured it.” she said. 

The clerk looked up from his pad and 
examined the anatomy in question. 

“Refined,” he said, his examination over, 
as he wrote down his finding. “Very refined 

Now. let me make the call and” *—he 
smiled— ‘and good luck, Miss. 

If there was ever a girl who entered the 
Haibox Derby and didn’t need anybody’s 
good wishes, that girl was Marguerite 
Guarnerius. Within a few short months, the 
gorgeous Hoosier with the oddball name 
had become one of the most talked-about 
models in New York. As well as one of 
the highest-paid ($50 an hour). An 
amazingly versatile girl, Margo did all 
kinds of jobs—magazine covers, fashion 
layouts, TV commercials, one after the 
other aiter the other, the checks rolling in 
fast as a camera's click. A shy and lonely 
and repressed girl up to this time, Margo 
zoomed amazingly and full-blast into the 
dizzying social whirl which ninety-nine out 
of a hundred successful models find them- 
selves whirling in before long. 

“Tt dawned on me one day, after about 
a year, I guess. that I hated this life, with 
all my heart,” she says today. “I hated the 
social part because of the people involved— 
of what they expected of me, which was 
exactly nothing, to be nothing, to be only 
a pretiy girl to have around and help 
decorate the air . . . The me, whatever 
there was of the real me, was tired and 


he said. “Color 


lost. I swore after this year, on this day, 


to give it all up.” 


*) Marriage 


This 


. however. was easier sworn than 


* done. Margo, grown quickly accustomed 


to good money, a good apartment, good 


: clothes, found that she couldn’t give up her 
- work as easily as she thought. She con- 


tinued modeling. 

But she did bid good-bye to the old 
erowd. And she replaced them all with a 
husband, a fellow named Bill Warner. an 
advertising executive she met one evening 
and, g she was in love with him, 
married a few afternoons later. 

Today Margo is reluctant to talk about 
this marriage. The muscles in her neck 


tightening when she does, she says only, 


softly: “It was a disaster. It was quick 
beginning. quick ending. The only good 


_ thing that came out of it was our child.” 


Darryl Warner—a big, beautiful blond 


_baby—was born shortly before Margo’s 


divorce was finalized. And, within only a 
few years after his birth, Margo learned 
that bringing up a child alone was not easy. 

“My son was unhappy,” she says, “and I 


[Le 


was unhappy. It’s not easy for any boy to 
live with women only. And it certainly 


mother, a nurse and a maid. I guess the 
more unhappy and disturbed and hard-to- 


handle he became, the more I iried to run | 


IN SOLID METAL 


away from him. I found myself going out 
a lot again. Tired as I was when I'd come 
home from work, I'd dress and go to visit 


people for dinner or go to the theater or a | 


movie. I didn’t date much. I wasn’t inter- 
ested in men anymore. I didn’t think I 


would ever be again. There was, in fact, | 


only one man in my life, my son, my baby. 
And he didn’t seem to love me. He wouldn't 
call me mother, mommy. He wouldn’t listen 
to anyone, least of all to me. So, in a 
strange, confused way, I tried to run away 
from him—I’d come home, give him a 
present I'd bought, very fancy and expen- 
sive, as if to buy the little kiss [d get from 
him as he took the package from me, and 
then I'd run. 

“Till I couldn’t stand it any more, what 
was happening to him, to me. 

“Till I turned one day to an organization 
called the Child Guidance Council and had 
a long talk with a director there—that 
plain, down-io-earth, common sense type 
talk we all need once in a while, no matter 
how high we might feel we're flying up 
there in the stratosphere. 

“I was told, very simply, that a child 
must be made to feel he belongs. ‘Give 
him, not only presents and quick kisses, 
but love, real love, and consistency,’ I was 
told. ‘Don’t, above all, take him for 
granted.’ I was told. 


Learning to be a mother 
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wasn't easy for Darryl, living with only a | 
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“I went home that afternoon, and this | 


time I stayed home. 
“I learned lots being with Darryl, even 


in those first few hours. I learned, among | 
other things, what it was like to put my | 


boy to bed. 

“And one day not too long after this I 
learned what it was like for a mother to 
get a present from her son. I was in the 
living room, reading, 


this afternoon, I | 


remember. I knew Darryl was in his room, | 


playing. And then, all of a sudden, he came 
out and handed me something. It was a 
piece of clay, with his handprint on it. 
‘Mommy, he said, giving it to me, ‘this is 


for you, because I love you. I cried. It | 


was, up to that moment, the happiest 
moment of my life.” 

It was at about this time—with Darryl 
changed—that Margo herself decided to 
make some changes. 

Once again she vowed, as she had vowed 
four years earlier, to quit modeling. 

And this time she did. 

“Smile all you want. 
ing agent. “I'm holding on to a few TV 
jobs, for living expenses. But I'm dropping 
everything else.” 

Taking a deep breath and crossing her 
fingers, and remembering for an instant a 
little girl lying on her lonely sick-bed, 
pretending she was an actress, feeling her 
strange and delicious feelings, she went 
on: “Im going to a drama school. That’s 
what I came to New York for in the first 
place. That’s what I should have done in 
the first place. 


* she told her doubt- | 


Margo enrolled in a well-known acting | 


school the next day. 
Columbia Pictures, having heard about her 
from the school’s director, screen-tested 


A few weeks later | 


her for a leading role in Middle of the | 


Night. The test was a flop—Marsgo, if not 
downright terrible, was at least pretty bad. 
And the role went to Kim Novak, while 
Margo went to a different school. 

This school suited her fine. She studied 


there for nearly two years, under a coach | 


named Wynn Handman. She tried out for 
Broadway plays and TV shows, dozens of 


them. She was rejected most of the time. | 
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But still she studied. “And prayed,’ she 
says. Harder. And harder. And harder. 

Till, finally, some six months ago, the 
incredible happened: 

A New York agent who had seen Margo 
work in class and who knew that Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s Hollywood brass was look- 
ing around for a “new face” to play Susie 
Belle, the floozie wife in Hound-Dog Man, 
recommended Margo. A test was. made, in 
New York. And Margo was given her 
stand-by papers—with a not-too-encourag- 
ing “maybe” attached. 

A few weeks later, on a Saturday, the 
agent called excitedly to tell Margo that 
someone at MGM had seen her test and 
that they had decided to sign her. 

Minutes after this call, with Margo still 
sitting, unbelieving, alongside her phone, 
there came another call. It was the agent 


_again. 


“T just talked to the boys at Fox,” he 
said, “to tell them about the Metro con- 
tract. But they were just about to call me, 
they said, to tell me they wanted you for 
further tests. ‘Sorry, boys, I told them, 
‘_first come, first served. There was a 
pause, a long pause. And then, suddenly, 
came the word: ‘Bring her around to- 
morrow. We’ll sign her. And she leaves 
for the Coast on Monday.’”’ 

There was a pause here now, again a 
long pause. 

“Margo, did you hear what I said— 
you're going to Hollywood day after to- 
morrow!” the agent called out. 

But Margo didn’t answer. 

Couldn’t answer. 

Because she’d fainted dead away. 


Something very special 


And while we actually could end our 
story here, the ending being a decidedly 
happy one, we feel (1) that it would be 
impolite leaving a lovely lady lying on the 
floor, and (2) that you might like to hear 
a little about something very special that 
happened to Margo shortly after her 
revival and subsequent arrival in Holly- 
wood. 

The something concerns a man, that 
segment of our population which Margo 
had practically rejected since her ill-fated 
first marriage. 


And— 

But let Margo tell it: 

“His name is Bob Radnitz. He’s a pro- 
ducer, very young and attractive, though 
I must admit none of his qualities exactly 
bowled me over the first time we met. We 
met on the set of the picture. We were in- 
troduced, that is, and he said something 
like, ‘Since we’re both from New York 
we've got to get together sometime, and I 
said, ‘Yes,’ and that was that. I thought. 

“Then this night, a few nights later, I 
was at home—I’d just put Darryl to bed— 
and the phone rang. 

““This is Bob Radnitz, I heard a voice 
on the other end of the line say. 

“ ‘Who?’ I asked. I'd forgotten his last 
name. 

“He explained. 

““Oh, I said, not very enthusiastically. I 
knew he was going to ask for a date and, 
truthfully, I couldn’t have been less in- 
terested. 

“Well, he did ask, and I said no, and 
again I thought that would be that. 

“But he persisted, so much that I finally 
said, ‘Look, if you’re so anxious to talk to 
somebody, why don’t you come over for 
a little while and have a cup of coffee?’ 

“Pest,” I thought to myself when I 
hung up. 

“And he was, too. 

“First, as soon as he arrived, he made a 
long face when I told him I only had in- 
stant coffee. He said that there was nothing 
like drip coffee made in a drip coffee pot. 
‘Really?’ I said. 

“Then, about an hour later, when I was 
starving and had to eat something and 
said, not too invitingly, ‘Would you like to 
join me in some salad?’—he jumped up 
from his chair, like a man who hasn’t heard 
the word food in years, came into the 
kitchen with me, and then proceeded to 
tell me about all the things he was allergic 
to. Things like tomatoes and tuna fish and 
a couple of other things I’d planned to put 
into the salad. 

“When is he going to leave?’ I won- 
dered to myself as I stood there tossing the 
lettuce, oil and vinegar—the only ingredi- 
ents I was allowed to end up using. ‘When?’ 

“But then something happened, as we sat 
there in the kitchen, eating. 


“We began to talk. Really began to talk. 
Bob started telling me about his life, the 
good things, the bad, the ups, the downs. 
And I told him about my life, all about it. 
And by the time we were finished talking, 
five or six hours later, it was as if we'd 
known each other—and liked each other— 
for years. 

“We made no appointment to see each 
other again when Bob left that night. 


Flowers and coffee pots 


“But the next morning, at about 7:30, 
just as I was getting ready to leave for the 
studio, the front doorbell rang. And there 
he stood, silly smile on his face, holding a 
little pink-and-white posy bouquet in his 
hand. I didn’t think that type thing hap- 
pened anymore. I didn’t even know what 
to say. But Bob saved me the bother. ‘See 
you sometime,’ he said, handing me the 
flowers and walking away. 

“And then that night, when I got home, 
guess who was in the living room, on the 
floor, playing like crazy with Darryl. 

“He hopped up when he saw me. ‘Margo 
—I didn’t mean to barge in, he said, ‘but 
there’s a little something I bought for you, 
that I’d like you to have.’ 

“He led me into the kitchen. And there 
on the stove it sat, a gleaming new coffee 
pot. 

“It’s the drip kind, he said, ‘just in 
case you ever decide you’d like to have 
me over for another cup of coffee . . . Well,’ 
he said then, shrugging, as if he were 
about to leave, ‘before you start thinking 
I might be some kind of a pest—’ 

“But my laughter stopped him, I guess. 

“And, probably too, the way I went over 
to him and hugged him. 

“Because he stayed that night—for coffee, 
and dinner. 

“And, come to think of it, he’s been 
showing up for same every night since... .” 

At this writing, both Margo and Bob 
only smile when anyone brings up the sub- 
ject of wedding plans. 

But to old crystal gazers like us, our 
so-called mystery girl’s future seems very 
clear indeed. END 


Margo is a star of 20th-Fox’s WAKE ME 
WHEN It’s OVER. 


My Son Has Been Kidnapped 


(Continued from page 57) 


So the court fight dragged on and the baby 
was passed back and forth between Stella 
and Herman time after time. The court 
made only one provision, that the baby 
was not to be removed from Memphis until 
phe whole matter was settled once and for 
all. 

But Stella moved to Hollywood and little 
Andy remained behind with his father, 
now a $3950 per year IBM machine oper- 
ator at the Mallory Air Force base. They 
both lived with Herman’s parents. 


The first kidnapping 


One day Stella slipped back into Mem- 
phis and carried her beautiful son off with 
her, against court orders, against the law, 
back to her home in Hollywood. 

Now Sergeant Jonoski felt he under- 
stood the whole case. Obviously the boy’s 
father had come to steal back his own son. 
Obviously it wasn’t a matter for the Los 
Angeles police. Obviously it wasn’t a kid- 
napping . . . so decided Sergeant Jonoski. 

But we’re forced to wonder just what it 
was. We went first to talk with Stella... 
then to talk with Herman. First, let’s hear 


78 Stella’s story: 


“The house is so still now. It used to be 
filled with happy noises. My little boy 
laughing or yelling or playing cowboy and 
shooting off his toy six-gun. Sometimes, 
when he became too noisy, I’d call out, 
‘Andy, you must quiet down, honey.’ What 
I wouldn’t give to hear my little boy and 
his friends yelling in the backyard of my 
home. 

“When will I ever hear my son saying, 
‘Mommy’ again, or feel his warm arms 
press me tight in a bear hug, or hear his 
sturdy little feet in cowboy boots stamp 
noisily in the kitchen where he’d dig into 
the refrigerator for snacks. I haven't 
stocked the refrigerator since he was 
snatched from me. 

“Ts being a movie actress such a crime 
that I should lose my child? The courts in 
Memphis awarded my little boy to his fa- 
ther. But what about the law of God? How 
can anyone tear a child away from his 
mother? 

“T haven’t been able to sleep well since 
Andy was taken from me. The nights are 
so long. It is hours upon black hours when 
I lie awake, my heart absolutely torn with 
longing for my son. And I wonder, during 


those endless hours: What is happening to 
Andy now? How is my little boy taking the 
shock of being snatched away from his 
mother? Is he awake at night, as I am, 
crying for me, as I am for him? 

“For many months, when Andy was with 
me, my happiness at having my child with 
me was mixed with a certain fear. I was 
afraid that a moment might come when the 
boy’s father would try to take him from 
me. I’d had to steal my own child out of 
Memphis a year ago in order to have him 
with me in the first place. 


Once in a lifetime 


“T was a teen-ager at the time I married 
Herman Stephens, and it was shortly after 
our baby was born in Memphis that I real- 
ized our marriage had been a mistake. At 
the time of our separation, I was awarded 
full custody of our baby. My parents 
helped me take care of him when I went to 
school and when I worked. I soon had an 
offer to go to Hollywood. It was one of 
those golden opportunities that comes once 
in a lifetime and I would have been crazy 
not to take it. I wanted to make good in 
Hollywood for my child’s sake even more 
than for mine. With a career as an actress, 
I could take care of my son and give him 
the material things a child needs, and I 
could give him a lot of myself, too. There’s” 
lots of time off in acting. However, at the 
beginning I had to remain in Hollywood 
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ne in order to get a toehold in the busi- 
yess. I knew my mother was taking good 
sare of Andy back in Memphis, and as 
toon as I was able to, I was planning to 
oring him to Hollywood to live with me. 

“The thorn in my happiness was that al- 
though I had the custody of my son, I 
souldn’t take him out of the state of Ten- 
aessee except by special court order. And 
ais father had begun to fight me on that 
icore. 

“Many divorced mothers have to go to 
work, and they are allowed to have their 
thildren with them. I believed I would be 
ble to do just what so many other moth- 
irs who are divorced are allowed to do: 
work and raise my child. I was sure I could 
sresent my side of the story to the court 
ind get, their permission to have my child 
vith me in Hollywood. 

“But Hollywood is thousands of miles 
way from Memphis. I couldn’t always 
hake a court appearance in Memphis on a 
tipulated day if I was in the middle of 
roduction. 

“Several other times I'd gone to Mem- 
this to appeal to the court for the right 
po have my child live with me. But on 
nose occasions Id find myself sitting 
round and waiting, because of one court 
ostponement after another. Then, when 
|mother court date was set, I discovered I 
|zas busy in a picture and couldn't walk 
ut. The whole thing was very confusing. 
|. hurt Andy even more than it hurt me. 
\fe couldn’t understand why Id leave 
Iemphis without taking him with me. 
| idn’*t his own mommy love him? It used 
» kill me when he’d run after me, pulling 
/= my skirt and crying, ‘Don’t leave me, 
| lommy,’ 


| An abnormal thing" 


“One night last July, unbearably lonely 
| br my child, I flew to Memphis and took 
im back with me on the next plane for 
ollywood. It may have been in defiance 
| the court order, but not in defiance of 
| hatever heart the good Lord puts inside 
* a mother. Back in Memphis. when it 
‘as discovered that I had taken my child 
ome with me, there was a big hue and 
*y about it. You would have thought I 
ad done an abnormal thing in wanting to 
ave my own child with me. The child’s 
ther and the folks in Memphis said I had 
dnapped my child. How in heaven’s name 
na mother be accused of kidnapping her 
wn child? I had given birth to him. I had 
arsed him during his first few weeks of 
‘e. I wanted my child. 
“But because I had dared to take my 
uild with me to Hollywood, the whole 
-} wn of Memphis turned against me. I was 
‘}as cited for contempt of court. My ex- 
‘}asband was given full custody of our 
| ild. If I set foot in Memphis I could be 
it in jail, like a criminal. 
“Mothers have often risked their lives 
r their children. I was willing to risk go- 
= to jail for mine. 
“Meanwhile, Andy and I were very 
ppy together in California. I had rented 
\homey kind of house in Beverly Hills. 
1ere was a picturesque mountain behind 
and a large back yard. I had fixed up a 
pm for Andy with wood paneling and 
stures of cowboys and horses on the wall. 
*}aad a great incentive to want to succeed 
-) w. My career as an actress thrilled me 
"}, t because of the glamour in it—although 
‘Wolayed glamorous roles—but because it 
yuld enable me to do so much for my 
y. I didn’t date much and I went to few 
rties. There are many divorced mothers 
10 work their fingers to the bone for their 
ildren. I was luckier than those mothers. 
y career gave me long periods, weeks at 
time sometimes, when I didn’t have to 
*§ oort to the studio at all. I was with my 
iid a great deal. Every moment I was 
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free was a precious moment to spend with 
Andy. I felt very lucky that I could be 
home so much and still provide for my 
child financially. 

“T remember the wonderful times Andy 
and I had—how I would drive him down 
the hill and take him to Ponyland at La- 
Cienega, where he would ride the ponies, 
standing up in the stirrups and twirling 
his lasso around. 

“Andy had been pale and thin when I 
brought him back with me. Very soon he 
began to grow robust and tanned. He was 
always laughing and playing cowboy. He 
was such a happy child. It was a natural 
life for him, and for me. 

“Tf there were shadows clouding my hap- 
piness because of letters I was receiving 
from his father threatening to take him 
back, I tried to push them from my mind. 
Andy was never left alone. I had a good 
nurse for him, and I was with him when- 
ever I wasn’t working. And yet, I didn’t 
want to make the child feel like a prisoner. 

“That morning—that dreadful morning 
in April—he was playing outside. I was 
sitting at my desk and had just begun to 
look over some papers. I could hear Andy 
calling out to a badman he pretended he 
had lassoed. Then I heard a car scrunching 
up my driveway. Strange—I wasn’t ex- 
pecting anyone. I jumped up and ran to 


of a car going down the driveway. I froze. | 


By the time I could scream ‘stop, the car 
was gone. I knew, without even looking 
for him, that my child was gone. 

“T began to shake. I didn’t know what 


to do. I managed to get to the phone and | 


call the police. 

“Then I just stood by the phone, numb 
with shock, unable to move or to think or 
even to cry. It might have been minutes, 
it might have been hours. I remained there, 
still. Finally, I started to walk across the 
living room. Andy had left his new lasso 
in the middle of the floor. It was the lasso 
the Easter bunny had brought him. He’d 
been playing with it only that morning. I 
had told him not to play with the lasso in 
the house, and he had said laughingly, 
‘Okay, Mommy. I'll take it outside.’ But he 


hadn’t taken it outside. He’d been so busy, | 


so very busy with so many things to do, 


that he had left his lasso where he had : 


| sample lesson, catalog reveals plan. Write IGAS Inc., Dept. 


dropped it on the floor, I tripped over it 


and fell, and suddenly I cried hysterically. | 


CORNS 


I couldn’t stop crying. 


"Is he frightened now?" 


“T haven’t been inside his room since he 
was taken from me. But I can’t get the 
picture of his room out of my mind. Or the 
beloved memory of Andy sitting at the long 
desk which I’d had built in front of the 
window, where he used to paint and draw. 
And of the times he would call me in to 


so well. And the hi-fi in the corner where | 


we'd sit and sing to his records. I had just 
bought him a recording of Peter Pan. He 
loved that record, and he was going to 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOU 


For rates, 
write COMBINED CLASSIFIED 
529 W. Madison, Chicago 6 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN CW-Aug,. 60 
BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—1O $5.00 hour demonstrat- 


ing Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighborhood. For 
Free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 1908C, 
Glendale, Calif. 
GOOD PAY MAILING advertising literature for growing 
organization. Literature, | stamps given free. Information 
$1.00. (Refundable). National Mailers, Box 5428, Phila- 
delphia 43, Pa. 

MAKE $25-$50 WEEK, clipping n 
ers. Some clippings worth $5 
National 81-C, Knickerbo 
DRESSES 29c; SHOES 59c; NV Suiits $5.98; Trousers 
$1.38. Better used clothing. Free Catalog. Transworld, 164-D 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, New York. 

$15.00 THOUSAND PREPARING envelopes, postcards, 
home—longhand, typewriter. Particulars free. E. Economy, 
Box 2580, Greensboro, N.C. 

NEW FEMININE PRODUCTI Sells easy. Large profits. 
Spare time. Free information. Sanshe, 16808-CH Devonshire, 
Granada Hills, California. 

$2.50 HOUR POSSIBLE, assembling pump lamps. Easy. Sell- 
ing unnecessary. Free Details. Ougor, Caldwell 6, Arkansas. 
SPARETIME HOMEWORK! GUARANTEED Earnings! No 
Selling! Enterprises, 556-B Beacon, Manchester, N.H. 
MAKE $25 to $35 weekly mailing envelopes. Our instructions 
reveal how. Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

EARN $50.00 FAST, Sewing Aprons, Details Free. Redicut’s, 
Loganville, Wisconsin. 

SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 
Profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 2, Arkansas. 

LADIES: EARN UP to $2.00 hour sewing babywear! No house 
selling! Send postcard to Cuties, Warsaw 2, Indiana. 

$25.00 WEEKLY MAKING flowers at home. Easv. Boycan, 
Sharon 9, Pa. 


spaper items for publish- 
each. Particulars free. 
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AGENTS & HELP WANTED 


the front door just in time to see the tail | FASHION DEMONSTRATORS—$20-$40 profit evenings. 


No delivering or collecting. Beeline Style Shows are Party 
Pian sensation! Samples furnished free. Beeline Fashions, 
Bensenville 203, Illinois. 

60% PROFIT COSMETICS $25 day up. Hire others. Samples, 
details. Studio Girl-Hollywood, Glendale, Calif. Dept. 1908H- 
LOANS BY MAIL 
BORROW $50 TO $600 For Any Purpose. Employed men and 
women eligible. Confideniial, 2 years to repay. Write for free 
loan application. American Loan Pian, City National Bldg., 

Dept. CWC-7100, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
BORROW BY MAIL. $100-$600. Anywhere. Air Mail Service. 
Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Building, Department 61-P, 


| Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


STAMP COLLECTING 
TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAIN! Israel—Iceland—Vatican As- 
sortment-Plus Exotic Triangle Set-Also Fabulous British Colo- 
nial Accumulation-Plus Large Stamp Book-All Four Offers 
Free—Send 10c To Cover Postage. Empire Stamp Corp., 
Dept. WD, Toronto, Canada. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL at home in spare time with 
63-year-old school; texts furnished; diploma; no classes; 
booklet free. Write American School, Dept. XC97; Drexel at 
58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

MUS!C & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
POEMS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for Musical Setting and 
Recording. Free Examination. Rush Poems. Songcrafters, 
Ackien Station, Nashville, Tennessee. 

WANTED: SONGS, SONGPOEMS. Collaborate, Publish. 

Submit: CoOperative Publishers, Panorama City 1, Calif. 
BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 

ANALYZE HANDWRITING FOR profit, pleasure. Free 


158, Sprinafield 4, Missouri. 


also Calluses. Quick, 
easy, and economical. 
Just rub on. Jars, 35¢ 
and 60¢. Buy Mosco 
at your druggist. 


REMOVED BY 
| Your money refunded 
if not satisfied. The Moss 
| Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


admire a picture he had drawn. He drew | 


show me how he could fly up to the ceiling | 


like Peter Pan, and I had laughed at that 
and tried not to let him know how fright- 
ened I was at the thought he might try to 
fly and fal! and break his bones. I didn’t 
want my child to be frightened. Is he 
frightened now... ? 

“I will fight with the last dime I have to 
get my son back. With me. Where he be- 
longs. If it means giving up my career to 
have him. I will give it up. But I need the 
money my career gives me for the legal 
counsel to get him back. 

“Some day I will open the door of his 
room again, and I will hear the laughter 


of my son, and we will listen to Peter Pan | 
together and he will try to fly in the air. | 


And although my heart will be in my 
mouth, I won't say a word, for I will be 


be thy Sot 535 Re 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch—Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
probiem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers—money back guarantee. Res. U.S. Pat. Off 


there to catch him if he should fall... .” 

That was Stella’s side of the story. Her- 
man’s is quite different: 

“T have been wanting my son back ever 
since Stella carried him off to California 
in violation of the court’s order in May of 
1959. I have been planning this since then. 

“T left Memphis on an American Airlines 
plane at 1:30 a.m. on Saturday, April 23. I 
had $600 in my pocket. I didn’t know how 
much it would cost. 

“I arrived in Los Angeles Saturday 
morning and rented a car. I drove to a 
private plane rental company at the air- 
port and chartered a plane and pilot. As 
soon as IJ arrived at the airport with Andy, 
the pilot was to fly us to Phoenix, about 
450 miles from Los Angeles. 

“T drove into town and got a map of 
Los Angeles. I drove out Benedict Canyon 
Drive and found Stella’s house real easy. 


The watch 


“T parked down the street and watched 
the house the rest of the day. If Andy 
came out, I was going to get him and take 
off fast. But I never did see him that day. 

“That night I drove off and found a 
motel. I was keyed up, tense and excited 
and didn’t sleep too well. I got up early 
Sunday morning and started watching the 
house again. No one came out for hours. 
Then in early afternoon Stella and Andy 
came out and got in a car and left. 

“T followed at a distance. She drove up 
and down the freeways for a long time, 
just taking Andy for a ride, I guess. She 


finally turned off and I was afraid she 
would see me if I followed, so I didn’t. 
After supper, I went back to her house 
and began watching again. But she didn’t 
come home that night. At least, not while 
I was there. I fell asleep in the car, it was 
so late. I finally woke up—it was 2:30 a.m. 
or later—and drove back to my motel. 

(Ed. note: Stella in a later interview 
denied she did not return home. She said 
she was home all Sunday evening. It was 
possible, of course, for Stella to have 
returned while Herman was out eating, or 
to have returned when he went to sleep.) 

“I set my alarm clock for 6:00 a.m. and 
got a few hours’ sleep. I drove back and 
watched the house again. I didn’t see any- 
one and didn’t know if anyone was home 
or not. 

“I began checking nurseries in the 
neighborhood but was unsuccessful. I 
drove back to Stella’s house. I was going 
to make one last effort. And for some rea- 
son I can’t explain, I did something I 
hadn’t planned to do. I parked in the 
driveway and walked up to the door. It 
was about 11:30 a.m. when I rang the bell. 

“Just at that instant, I heard Andy’s 
voice from the side of the house. He was 
playing outside. When he heard the bel! 
he ran around to the front. He saw me and 
hollered, ‘Daddy,’ and came running up 
to me. About that time I heard Estelle in 
the house call out, ‘Andy.’ 

“About that time I was getting panicky. 
I had to move fast. I realized that Andy 
was glad to see me, as I was him. I quickly 


Have I Failed as a True Christian? 


(Continued from page 34) 


was a letter that did not praise Elvis... 
far from it! This letter attacked in the way 
we know hurts Elvis most ... it told a 
story of a night that apparently shocked 
the letter writer, and may possibly shock 
some of our readers, but it did not shock 
us. 

Why not? Because we have received 
just such letters about almost every star 
in the United States. 

We have never previously printed such 
a letter because we felt it might damage 
the star, but we feel that this case points 
a very important moral... if Elvis Pres- 
ley, one of the finest men we know, can 
be misunderstood in this manner, no star, 
no performer is ever safe. This is the 
letter: 

March 3, 1960 
Mr. David Myers, Editor 
Modern Screen 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Myers: 


First things first—so I'll begin by intro- 
ducing myself. 

My name is Miss Ruby Lee Mays. I am 
24 years old... . Some time ago I took a 
job in Memphis, Tennessee, where I 
worked in a finance company—helping our 
customers to work out their problems and 
talking with them about their personal 
troubles. In my spare time I began work- 
ing with the kids at the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospital—and found I completely 
surrounded myself with their problems. 
These kids were not crippled for life— 
there was hope of their recovery. Those 
with club feet would be able to walk some 


day—with the right help and guidance. 
Those with polio could someday walk 
again. 


One day I walked in and received not 
so much as a “Hi” . I talked with the 


80 nurse on duty. It was through her that I 


learned that the kids were “down in the 
dumps” because they had received word 
that they were not going home for Christ- 
mas. 

Not going home for Christmas? Why, 
they had planned on it so much. In fact, I 
had helped some of them address Christ- 
man cards to their friends saying they 
would all get together and have a good 
time. But plans had been altered due to 
a flu epidemic—and the doctors said, “No.” 

How in the world do you explain to 
children—who, not at their own choosing, 
are different from other children? So— 
with one of my big ideas—I marched my- 
self back into the room, gathered all of 
them around me, and announced, “Okay, 
Pll tell you what! You tell me what you'd 
rather have than anything else in the 
world and I'll get it as a Christmas gift 
for you.” 

I no more than got the promise out of 
my mouth than I got an answer from 
Janie. “Ruby, will you get Elvis to come 
see us?” And a silence I've never expe- 
rienced since, one which I hope will never 
re-appear—came over the entire room! 

They knew I had met Elwis through mu- 
tual friends. They knew that I knew Anita 
Wood, the girl Elvis was dating. But they 
didn’t know that they had recently had a 
quarrel when Anita had gone to Holly- 
wood to make a film, that they weren't 
writing, ete. But you don’t try explaining 
these things to kids—you just don’t! And 
so—I made a promise to TRY! But it 
turned out to be the greatest challenge of 
my entire life! 

Yes, I had met Elvis. I don’t say that we 
were friends—only that we had been in- 
troduced many times—each being very 
pleasant due to his friendly ways. But I 
doubted even then that Elvis would re- 
member such a meeting, even one of them. 
I don’t know that I ever really had an 
opinion of him—simply that I was glad 
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took him by the hand and said, ‘Come o: | 
son, let’s go for a ride.’ | 


The snatch 


“Then I picked him up in my arms, pi} 
him in the car and got out of there in | 
hurry. I was later told that Estelle sai) 
she saw Andy between two men in the ca | 
But, I was alone. 

“I drove to the airport, checked in tl 
rented car and hurried over to the chai 
tered plane. The pilot was waiting. We le | 
immediately for Phoenix and _ arrive | 
there about mid-afternoon. 

“We got on the plane and left Phoen't 
at 12:30 am., April 26, and got in Memph | 
at 9:15 a.m. Boy, was I glad to be hon 
with Andy. It had been too long since 7 
had seen him—almost a year.” 

But despite Herman Stephens’ pleasui | 
at being re-united with his son, his tro | 
bles are not over. 

“I’m going to go back,” says Stella, “ar 
get my boy. Oh, I won't try to steal Anc 
again. I'll go to court. They know a litt 
boy needs his mother. Maybe they'll pi 
me in jail for a while, but I don’t care 

So that’s where the story ends... in 
tug of war...in a little boy pulled at ar 
pushed, having no idea where he belon;: 
or what tomorrow may hold. Oh, little boy! 
have lived through worse than that...v§) 
only wonder how he will ever understar, | 
that all of this confusion, this emotion | 
torture that must leave deep scars is h 
because two people claim to love hi 
more than anything in the world. Eh 


to see a guy go from “rags to riches” \} 
he finally did. But other than that I real} 
didn't think about it. i 

But with the promise I made to the ku} 
I was soon to really think about it. I le 
the hospital and drove the 3 or 4 mil: 
to Graceland, Elivs’ home. It was pourir} 
down rain—but that didn’t keep the fa’ 
away. In fact, there were some 4-5 ca‘ 
parked at the gate when I drove up. 
first impulse was to get out of there wm 
forget that silly nonsense. But I could: 
do it! I had made a promise to those kic 
which I would keep. I WAS GOING T 
TRY! 

Feeling like a complete idiot, I dra 
right up to the gate and yelled for Travi 
Elwis’ uncle who worked as guard at tl 
agate, to come out to the car. I had m 
Travis several times before, so when | 
recognized me, he came out and sat in ti} 
car and talked with me for a while. I e: 
plained to him what I wanted and he to 
me Elvis was out with some of the bo; 
but would be back shortly. “You just pu 
right wp beside the drive and you'll catch. 
him when he drives in.” \ 

It wasn’t ten minutes later that Elv}. 
appeared, driving the purple Cadillac, a 
paused at the gate. No sooner had li} 
stopped than eight or ten kids rushed 14+ 
to him for autographs. Well, I wasn't got 
to butt in on their fun—so in my car 
sat! And through that downpour certain 
nobody recognized Ruby Lee Mays—but |. 
felt as if everyone was watching and cor} 
sidering me an “autograph hound.” It wi 
at that time that I came closest to leavin} 
But I still couldn't do it! Even if it meai}) 
pocketing my pride and making a fool 
myself I'd have to do so—for I was nv}, 
going to leave in defeat! i 

As I made a move to get out. Elv 
moved on toward the house—leaving tl 
crowd behind. 

Eventually all the cars left—and I agai}. 
drove up to the gate in answer to Travi}. 
call, “Why didn’t you get out?” So I ea}. 
plained—then asked that he take a mei)” 
sage up to the house for me. That messag | 
read: yl 

Elvis: i| tf 


Saar a 
| i met you several times—but pos- 

sibly you don’t remember. That, how- 

ever, is not important. I'd like to talk 
with you for five minutes in which to 
ask a favor of you—a favor which 
would make some 20-30 kids the hap- 
piest ones ever at Christmastime. 

I know you must be busy—having 
everyone want to see you at this time 
—and I certainly don’t want to bother 
you. But would it be possible to speak 
with you for these short minutes? I’d 
be so appreciative. 

Ruby Lee Mays 
. It was approximately three minutes later 
that Travis returned with his answer, 
Elvis says to tell you he'll be down in 
‘about ten minutes.” 
. And now comes my open letter to Elvis 
Presley: 

Do you remember how you drove down 
_the road from the house—parking your car 
.mext to mine, Elvis? Do you remember 
how you rolled down the window and 
yelled, “You the one that sent the note?” 
And my answer was, “Yes, I'd like to talk 
‘with you for just a moment if I may, 
please.” And do you remember how you 
yelled back, “Well, ’'m a busy man. I don’t 
if ave time to talk.” 

, It was then, Elvis, that I said I was 
_sorry, that I knew you were busy, that I 
didn’t want to bother you, but that I had 
{promised the kids I'd try and talk with 
,you. And then—through all that rain— 
Jour answer was the same, “Well, I've got 
t date and I’ve gotta go.” 

— With that I turned the key and began 
oacking out. Do you remember calling 
‘sack to me, Elvis, “What was it you 
\panted to talk about?” 

Well, the little speech I had rehearsed 
jaime and again on my way out didn't 
aeem so convincing any longer—certainly 
tot the type you'd deliver between two 
wiarked cars in the rain with four guys 
itting there in your car listening. But re- 
twardless, I had to make an attempt. I 
Wouldnt go back to the hospital and tell 
those kids I hadn’t even talked with you. 
if that were the case they'd expect me to 
siome back at a later date—and I could 
ever go through this deal twice. And so 
| began—I told you everything. I ex- 
wjilained how heartbroken they were; your 
baeeance would make them happy, that 
tow wouldn't have to sing or spend much 
time there, only say hello and let them 
}now you cared. 

i) But you were having no part of it! Do 
wou remember your reply when I again 
spud I was sorry to have taken up your 
“me and began backing out? Do you re- 
yiember jumping out of the car and step- 
sing the short distance to my side and 
2lling so all could hear, “Don’t you act 
i smart! You don’t realize I’m a busy 
gian. When I come home I'd like to spend 
little time with my folks.” 
And again I said I was sorry! And again 


i backed away. But you cried out, “You 
- - 3. 


mj And do you remember my answer, 
avis? I told you, “No one is acting high 
#-d mighty! I'm trying to be nice. I came 
“pit here to ask a favor of you. I didn’t 
ally expect you to go—but I told those 
i}'ds Id ask. Now that you've given me 
~ur answer I'll leave.” 
But again you held me there. I can still 
2 you leaning toward my car—dripping 
th rain—as you literally screamed, “You 
n't seem to understand that I want a 
‘tle time to myself. Whenever I come 
me people are always wanting me to do 
s—and do that—for charity!” 
“Charity? Charity? Mr. Presley, let me 
1 you one thing! ... I didn’t come out 
re looking for an autograph from the 
ck ’n’ Roll King! I don’t care if you dig 
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ditches for a living—so don’t you get it 
in your head that I came out here for my- 
self—that I'm running after you... .” 
And do you remember how you cut me 
short with, “Now you listen to me!” 
“Listen to you, Mr. Presley? I’ve heard 
your answer—so I’ve listened. But you 
just stand back and listen! I personally 
don’t give a damn about you—or who you 
are! But I do care about those kids at that 
hospital—heartbroken because they can't 
go home for Christmas. They wanted you 
to stop by just long enough to say you 
were thinking about them. But no! You 
cant spare ten minutes! Sure, you can 
drop $1,000 in the pot on Main Street and 
a photographer just happens to be 
standing there! But you can’t drop in and 
see some kids who are less fortunate than 
you! I’m afraid I couldn’t have the press 
standing there with the flash bulbs popping 
—showing what a thoughtful and wonder- 
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Victor’s great new “Elvis Is Back” 
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ful person you are. No, I can’t do that for 
you! Sure, I know yowre busy! And I 
know a lot of people must be on you con- 
stantly for something! So go about your 
business and make all your fans happy! 
But don’t you forget that those kids at the 
hospital—even though some are bedridden, 
some can't talk or wake up every morn- 
ing and see what a beautiful world they 
live in, and others don’t walk—those kids 
helped put you where you are today and 
they can very easily tear you down! 

Do you remember, Elvis? Do you re- 
member how I sat there with tears of joy 
streaming down my cheeks because I 
could appreciate life to the fullest—and 
tears of sorrow for kids who cared enough 
for Elvis Presley to think he might pos- 
sibly stop by and say hello? 

Do you remember later your reply, “I’m 
busy—youw'll have to come back later on.” 
Do you remember, Elvis? 
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will be chosen from each of the 
following areas—on a basis of the 
date and time on your postmark: 
Eastern States, Southern States, 
Midwestern States, Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific States, Canada. 
And even if you don’t win an Elvis 
album, you'll be glad you sent this 
ballot in because you're helping 
us discover the recording stars you 
really care about. MAIL TO: 
RECORDING STAR POLL, 
MODERN SCREEN, BOX 2291, 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
NENG, A, NESE 
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Bobby Darin 


_| Jim Reeves 


Fats Domino 


Debbie Reynolds 


Lonnie Donegan 


Marty Robbins 
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Jimmie Rodgers 
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Everly Brothers 


Connie Stevens 
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Neil Sedaka 


{_] Eddie Fisher 


Conway Twitty 


[] Ella Fitzgerald 


Sarah Vaughan 


[-] Connoe Francis 
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Well, I do! I remembered how I drove 
back to the hospital and stood at the door 
debating what I should tell those kids. I 
remember how I first went to the ladies’ 
room to put on my face before going in 
to see them again. I even remember how 
I dropped down into the chair in the office 
and cried my heart out in disappointment 
—because there wasn’t a thing in this 
God’s world I could do about it! 

Yes, Elvis, I remember! Oh, how I shall 
always remember walking in and telling 
the kids. I had decided not to tell them 
the truth—that you didn’t have time for 
all that charity work—but simply that 
you were tied wp with other engagements 
and that was that! 

But, Elvis, children are far smarter than 
we give them credit for. ... All they un- 
derstood was that Elvis wasn’t coming to 
see them!... 

It has been quite some time since I’ve 
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J Kingston Trio 


thought back to that night in the rain. But 
today—when I picked up the paper and 
saw your picture and your comment to 
“give the people rock ’n’ roll as long as 
they want it,’ I couldn't help but re- 
member. 

And in remembering I recall the endorse- 
ment of my high school diploma which 
read: “You have ascended the stairway of 
the stars and attained an important step 
in self-improvement. In years to come new 
stairways will be opened to you. Weigh 
their merits, choose them carefully and 
climb them bodily. For when you have 
reached the top you will find the prize was 
well worth winning.” 

I wish for you, Elvis, all the luck and 
happiness in the world. And especially 
when vou find the one thing you want 
more than anything else to make you 
happy—I truly hope you get it. 

A lot of us don’t... especially at Christ- 
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mastime on a rainy night tn Memphis! 
Regards for the best, 
Miss Ruby Lee Mays (Lee) 
2627 Mobile Avenue, Apt. 3 
El Paso, Texas 

It wouldn’t be right or proper for Elvis | 
to answer this letter . . . for what could 
he say? “Dear God, did I fail as a Chris- 
tian? I didn’t mean to hurt anyone.” 
Would that be an adequate answer? Would | 
that ease the pain of the children who 
waited for him in vain? Would that really 
satisfy the young lady who in such real) 
sadness wrote her letter to us? We doubt 
it. 

It’s far more fitting that we answer it. 
here and now, for we can point to the) 
facts that Elvis would never dream of 
mentioning. We can point to a paralyzed | 
thirteen-year-old girl for whom Elvis] 
made all the time in the world (until she 
died), and a young polio victim in Ger- 
many whom Elvis made his best friend, and | 
hundreds of other crippled and disabled’ 
children who are grateful to Elvis for his 
open-handed generosity. No one could|}| 
name them all. 

We can point to the men out of work | 
for whom Elvis has found jobs. We can 
point to a park in Tupelo, there in large 
part through Elvis’ gifts. We can cover 
pages and pages with names and times 
and events . . . but we doubt even this | 
would wipe out the memory of that un-' {| 
happy evening in the rain. It is said cor- }) 
rectly that one misstep can forever erase |) 
a man’s good reputation. f 

But the thing that is forgotten (in this/ 
case by Miss Mays) is that the requests!’ 
made of a star are fantastic, unbelievable. 
We’re not speaking of the ridiculous re-} 
quests like: “Dear Mr. Presley, You havel 
so much money . please send me ten 
thousand dollars . . ."—every day’s mail 
brings such letters—but of the very sen- | 
sible, often heart-rending pleas for aid: 
“My daughter needs an eye operation” . . . | 
“Would you please help me find a job?” 

“Would you entertain our Girl Scout | 
troop?” “Would you please give me | 
just a minute of your time?” 

That any star finds some minutes to 
spare, sends some checks, entertains some || 
troops means that he has carefully consid- * 
ered these requests, and with a heavy | 
heart has turned down a thousand times | 
as many others. 

If you speak with any star you will find? 
that the thing he most craves is time... 
a half an hour to spend with his family, — 
seven straight hours to get some sleep, | 
fifteen minutes to watch some television. 
Hollywood marriages break up because!) 
there is no time for family life. Hollywood } 
stars get ulcers because there is no time 
to eat. And Hollywood stars have nervous 
breakdowns because there is no time to 
relax. 

Elvis Presley has less time than other 
stars and many more demands made upon 
it. Yet Elvis has always found time for his | 
church and his Christianity, so if we are | 
to answer the letter we printed above we 
can only say: 

Dear Miss Mays: | 

Please try to find it in your heart to for- 
give a man whose burdens are heavy, 
whose time is limited and whose nerves 
for the moment snapped, but a man who 
truly loves all of humanity. 
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Elvis will soon star in G. I. Biues for 
Paramount. 
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